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PRESERVATION OF THE COPPER SHEATHING OF VESSELS. 


ee preservation of the copper 
sheathing of vessels having re- 
cently become an object of peculiar 
interest to the public, from the valu- 
able experiments of Sir Humphrey 
Davy, with a view of preventing the 
corrosion of copper by sea-water ; 
and the doubt which yet exists in the 
minds of many nautical and mercan- 
tile men, as to the efficacy of the 
mode recommended by him, when 
submitted to the test of experiment 
during long voyages; I offer a 
few remarks on the subject, accom- 
panied by some recent facts, of the 
operation of iron in preventing the 
oxidation of copper by sea-water. 

It is not necessary to acquaint 
your mercantile readers, that the de- 
struction of the copper sheathing of 
shipping forms a very large item in 
the expenditure of ship-owners; more 
especially in such ships as are em- 
ployed in navigating the tropical seas 
—the corrosion of the copper being 
greatly accelerated by increase of 
temperature. Indeed,a single voyage 
to India or the South Seas is all that 
can be performed with any degree of 
safety, without renewing the copper 
ofa ship’s bottom. 

Neither is it necessary, here, to 

‘tate any thing more than the result 
of the experiments of the President 
of the Royal Society; undertaken 
pth tie view of discovering the law 
y which the destraction of copper 
Y Sea-water is governed; and, if 
Possible, to prevent or neutralize its 
“nemical agency, These experi- 
1) ATHENEUM, you. 4. 2d series. 


ments are given in detail by their au- 
thor, in the two last numbers of the 
Transactions of the Royal Sociey, to 
which I beg to recommend such of 


your readers as may be desirous of 


following this illustrious chemist 
through his ingenious and profound 
researches, : 

The results of these experiments 
are nearly as fellows :—If a polished 
surface ef sheet copper or copper 
sheathing be suffered to remain in 
sea-water, even for a few hours, it 
soon acquires a yellow tarnish, and 
the water becomes clouded, of a 
reenish-white, and afterwards green. 
Within twenty-four hours, the cop- 
per assumes a greenish hne near the 
surface, but reddish below, whilst a 
blue green precipitate is deposited 
at the bottom of the liquid, which 
goes on increasing, if the sea-water 
be renewed, continually (as in the 
passage of a vessel through the water, 
or in a current); but this chemical 
agency, of course, decreases, if the 
experiment be made in a limited 
quantity of sea-water, in proportion 
as the water becomes less saline ; by 
its muriatic acid uniting with the cop- 
per, forming a sub-muriate of cop- 
er; or, as Sir H, Davy calls it, “a 
ydrated sub-muriate.” But the 
resence of atmospheric air seems to 


be essential in this case; for, when 


copper was placed in sea-water which 
has been deprived of air by, boil- 
ing, and placed in an exhausted_re- 
ceiver, it underwent no change what- 
ever. 
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Now, in order to neutralize this 
agency of sea-water on copper (or, 
more accurately, the decomposing 
action of copper on sea-water), this 
eminent philosopher suggested the 
application of electro-chemical agen- 
cy, or, in other words, of presenting 
other substances in contact with the 
copper, which have a greater attrac- 
tion than copper for the saline mat- 
ter of sea-water. Zinc and iron were 
the metals which offered the best 
probability of success for this object, 
from their powerful attraction to ox- 
ygen. The price of zinc, however, 
forms an objection to its being em- 
ployed on a large scale ; and, conse- 
quently, the experiments of Sir 
Humphrey were chiefly directed to 
the application of iron to the surface 
of the sheathing of ships, so as to de- 
stroy, or rather to neutralize, the ac- 
tiou of sea-water. 

The most extraordinary fact re- 
sulting from these experiments is, 
the small extent of surface of iron 
which is sufficient to protect a given 
surface of copper. In the earlier ex- 
aon of Sir Humphrey, he al- 

owed too great an extent of the pro- 

tecting surfaces of iron or zinc; 
amounting to from one-twentieth to 
one-fiftieth of that of the surface of 
copper employed. The object of 
these electro-chemical experiments 
was simply that of rendering the cop- 
per into a negative state, as eompar- 
ed with the sea-water (it being slight- 
ly positive in its ordinary state) : the 
smallest quantity of iron or zinc that 
would accomplish this purpose was 
found ultimately to be the best. For 
it was observed, that in some of the 
boats and smaller vessels, besides the 
Comet, steam-boat, which had been 
protected by these ribs or bars of 
iron (carried along the copper from 
head to stern), though the copper 
was not perceptibly corroded after 
some months’ voyage, yet an evil 
occurred of scarcely less magnitude, 
so far as the sailing of the vessel was 
concerned. The copper became 
covered with barnacles and other 
marine animalculz, in a greater de- 
gree than vessels which have the cop- 
per undefended, 
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The fact seems to be, that the ox- 
idation of the copper, in the ordina- 
ry way, prevents the adhesion of 
these animalculz ; prebably from its 
poisonous properties, and also from 
its resisting the deposit of any calca- 
reous or other earthy matter. But 
when this oxide of copper is no 
longer formed, the surface of the 
sheathing affords what may be called 
a neutral ground for the resting. 
place of those marine fungi and ani- 
malculz, which abound to such a 
great extent in all the seas of warm 
latitudes, It has been thought ad- 
visable, therefore, from the practical 
observations which have been made 
on the agency of these protecting 
bars of iron to a ship’s bottom, to 
proportion their extent of surface 
(compared with that of the copper), 
so as not entirely to neutralize the 
chemical agency of the copper on 
the water, but te allow a slight or 
partial oxidation, so as to repel the 
adhesion of barnacles, &c. in some 
degree, 

In consequence of this adhesion of 
marine animalcule and weeds to the 
bottom of such vessels as have been 
protected, many persons who have 
either a prejudice against all im- 
provements, or are probably inter- 
ested in “the old state of things,” 
have not hesitated to deny the efl- 
cacy altogether of the method re- 
commended by Sir H. Davy, for pre- 
venting the destruction of copper 
sheathing. But, whatever doubt may 
have been thrown on the advantages 
of the propose:' method previously, 
must be nearly, if not altogether re 
moved, by the contents of a paper i 
the July number of the “ Annals of 
Philosophy,” from the reports of 
two gentlemen whose statements call- 
not admit of a suspicion of want of 
accuracy. 

It is stated that “the Carne Brea 
Castle,” one of the East-India Com- 
pany’s ships, which has just returned 
from Calcutta, having been brought 
into a dry dock, was examined by 
the proprietors, Messrs Wigram, Sit 
H. Davy, and other gentlemen ; whe 
every part of her bottom was found 
to be bright, and free from adhesior 
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of every kind. The copper was ap- 
parently very little, if at all corrod- 
ed; while the iron bands, which are 
about an inch-and-half thick, are not 
so much corroded but that they will 
serve for one or two more voyages, 
The proportion of the iron surface 
to that of the copper on this ship 
was from 1°100th to 1°110th. 

A yacht belonging to Lord Darn- 
ley was aiso protected by iron, in the 
proportion of to 1°125 the surface of 
copper, in the month of May 1824, 
And after being employed in sailing 
during the whole summer, her bot- 
tom was found to be free from any 
kind of adhesions, and the copper 
apparently untouched. A few bar- 
nacles had attached themselves to 
the iron bars, which were, however, 
easily rubbed off: but the copper 
was in the same state as when the 
vessel left the dock, 

A West-India-man, belonging to 
Mr Horsfall of Liverpool, which had 
heen protected by 1-80th part of 
iron, fastened by copper bolts oneach 
side her keel, was found, on exami- 
nation, after a voyage to Demerara 
and back, to be “ perfectly free from 
any foulness on the copper, though 
she lay many weeks iu a river re- 
markably favourable to the adhesion 
of parasitica! animalculz and weeds.” 

Another large ship, belonging to 
Mr Sandbach of Liverpool, which 
had wrought-iron bars, fastened by 
Iron spikes, on each side the keel, 
was overhauled. After two voyages 
to Demerara, her copper was found 
perfectly free from corrosion, and 
there were scarcely any substances 
adhering to it, except a very few mi- 
ute barnacles, near the keel, fore 
and aft. The iron spikes were, how- 
ever, so much corroded, as to endan- 
ger the falling off of the iron bars ; 
Consequently, copper bolts would be 
preferable for this purpose. 

The Dorothy, another Liverpool 
ship, having made one voyage to 
Bombay and back, the owners had 
bars of iron, four inches broad and 
one inch thick, placed along her keel, 
Covering about one-seventieth of the 
Surface of the copper, in order to try 
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the experiment whether the copper: 
would bear a second voyage to In- 
dia; which can seldom be hazarded 
in the ordinary way. The ship re- 
turned from her second voyage in 
May last, and, on examination, her 
copper was found to be little further 
reduced than at the end of the for- 
mer voyage; whilst the iron bars 
were reduced about three-fourths of 
an inch in breadth, and from one- 
fourth to one-half inch in thickness, 
though most reduced within a few 
feet of the extremities of the keel. 
The copper and iron are however 
considered to be capable of sustain- 
ing another voyage without renewal. 
But the flat part of the bottom of this 
ship from end to end, and from six 
to eight feet in breadth, was covered 
with “ fleshy barnaeles”’ of uncommon 
length, and a few of the large hard 
shell species—balanus tintinabulum. 

Now it is worthy of remark, that 
the Carne Brea Castle, before-men- 
tioned, was protected by iron bars 
amounting only to about 1°100th of 
the area of the copper; while the 
Dorothy had about one-seventieth of 
iron ; and as the bottom of the for- 
mer ship was found to be perfectly 
clean, while the latter (though scarce- 
ly corroded by the action of sea-wa- 
ter) was covered with marine ani- 
malcule, after making voyages of 
nearly similar duration, to the same 
quarter of the globe,—it is fair to 
conclude that the Dorothy was over- 


protected, or, in other words, the 


electro-chemical agency was so far 
neutralized, as to enable these para- 
sitical animals to attach themselves 
with impunity to the copper, and 
build up their calcareous shells, or 
houses, with as much safety as on the 
rocks of the sea-shore. On the other 
hand, if there be still allowed a small 
degree of chemical action to take 
place between the copper and the 
sea-water, so as to produce a very 
slight poisonous oxidation on the sur- 
face, though net sufficient to corrode 
the copper in atiy serious degree, it 
seems to be fully sufficient to pre- 
vent the attachment of these minute 
animals, From the instances above~ 
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mentioned (and which deserve the 
fullest confidence from the respecta- 
ble authorities in question), it ap- 
pears that the protecting bars of iron 
should not form more than about 
1°100 of the ship’s sheathing, other- 
wise it will be liable to facilitate the 
deposit of fungi and animalcule ; and 
on the other hand, if the iron forms 
much less than 1°150, it is scarcely 
sufficient to protect the surface of 
the copper from corrosion. 

It is possible, however, that the 
exact proportions, which would be 
most efficient under all circumstances, 
can only be determined by future 
and repeated observation, by intelli- 
gent ship-owners and commanders, 
after each voyage. For it may ba 
justly inferred, that different propor- 


To Alice. 





tions of protection would be advisa- 
ble, whether a ship be destined to 
the north seas or to the tropical seas, 
where the chemical action between 
copper and sea-water, as well as the 
production of marine animal and 
vegetable life, is so greatly accele- 
rated by climate. A_ considerable 
period may therefore elapse before 
the subject shall be thoroughly un- 
derstood and adopted by practical 
men ; but, if that be the case, it can- 
not prevent the researches of the il- 
lustrious chemist at the head of the 
Royal Seciety, from being consider- 
ed as among the most valuable dis. 
coveries of science, applicable to the 
useful arts, which the present age 
can boast. 





TO ALICE, 


FAREWELL! a long, a sad farewell! 
We met withsmiles, with tears we part; 
Soon nothing will be left to tell 
The pangs of either ruin’d heart. 
Calm as the still’d and waveless deep, 
When by the passing gust has blown, 
Unmark’d, the eye will turn to weep 
O’er days that have so swiftly flown. 
Remember me,—remember me,— 
My latest thought will be for thee. 


The lips which thou hast fondly prest, 
Another’s ne’er shall press again, 
Nor Love, that linked me with the blest, 
Be darken’d with an earthly stain. 
No, as the scroll above the dead, 
The dream of parted joys will last ; 
There is a bliss, now love has fled, 
To trace this record of the past. 
Then, oh, ’mid all, remember me,— 
My latest thought will be for thee. 


Life hath been as a cloudy day ; 

Yet still it hath not all been gloom, 
For many a wild and broken ray 

Hath cheer’d awhile my spirit’s doom. 
As flow’rets on a river’s rim, 

Whose shadows deck each passing wave, 
_ Thought lingers on, perturb’d and dim :— 

Or sunbeam resting on a grave: 
Remember me,—remember me,— 
My latest thought will be for thee. 


Where’er my feet may wander now, 
_ Nomore awakes the slightest care ;— 
It matters not, for still wilt thou 

Be present ’mid he heart’s despair ; 
So springs and Vloomis, in lonely state, 


Some flow’ret on a roofless cot; 
And decks with smile, tho’ desolate, 
The gioomy stillness of the spot. 

Remember me,—remember me,— 
My latest thought will be for thee. ? 


The breeze will waft me from the land, 
From thee and thine—from all ! fly; 
And there will be no friendly hand, 
In dying hours, to close mine eye. 
Borne on the dark and foamy deep, 
Oft shall I watch the pale moonlight; 
Still fancying that thou dost keep 
Thy gaze upon the queen of night. 
Remember me,—remember me,— 
My latest thought will be for thee. 


A ringlet of thy raven hair, 
The record of a brighter hour, 
There yet remains, my grief to share, 
The silent witness of its power; 
To look on it yet leaves a thrill, 
And proves my soul deep, deep imbued 
With love, that time can never‘till,— 
Which months of tears have not subdu’d. 
Remember me,—remember me,— 
My latest thought will be for thee. 


Though calm the eye, and still the tong2; 
It needs not that the cheek be pale 
To prove the heart by feelings wrung; 
And brooding o’er a hopeless tale. 
For calm is oft the ocean’s breast, 4 
Though neath its deep blue waters lit 
A thousand wrecks; so sorrows rest 
In still and silent misery. 
Remember me,—remember me,— 
My latest thought shall be for thee: 
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MY UNCLE’S TALE. « 


** Bold Rob Roy, the southerns say, 
Js now upon the border; 

Should he meet wi’ us the day, 

*T wad breed a sad disorder.” 


HE narrative I am about to of- 

fer to the perusal of my read- 

ers will require little preface; the 

rather peculiar circumstances it em- 

bodies occurred to a worthy relation 

of mine, and I therefore cannot more 

appropriately designate it than by 
giving it the appellation of 
MY UNCLE’S TALE. 

It is now, said he, a considerable 
number of years ago, wlten I was in- 
vited to form part of a sporting mus- 
ter of gentlemen at Wardour Castle, 
the magnificent seat of the Arundels, 
a family who date their honours from 
the zra of the Conqueror. I was 
then serving my last terms at Oxford, 
and, at the commencement of the 
vacation, attended by a servant, I 
started on horseback for the scene 
of recreation. I had occasion to 
pass through North Wiltshire, in my 
route, and it was about seven at night 
of the day I left Oxford that I was 
. overtaken on Hungerford-down by a 
single horseman, mounted on a strong, 
black gelding, and enveloped in a 
brown riding coat, which was buck- 
led round his waist by a broad leath- 
ern strap, and which reached almost 
to his spurs. A wide brimmed, low 
crowned hat, half shaded a good hu- 
moured, expressive countenance, and 
arather gaily patterned silk hand- 
kerchief was carefully tied over his 
neck and chin; a hunting whip dan- 
gled in his right hand, and he was 
evidently one of those country. gra- 
zier farmers who are pretty well to 
do in the world, and which are still 
to be met with in some parts of Wilt- 
er and the adjoining counties. 

Is vreeting si 





ROB RO¥ MACGREGOR. 


“ Sharpish night, young gontle- 
man, and not likely to mend, there is 
wind and sour weather in the moon’s 
circle, her horns are awry. It a’nt 
the best road, neither, we a-got to 
travel; I’ll make so bold as to bear 
you company, if you ride to the next 
town.” 

We jogged gently on together, and 
I presently learnt from him that it 
was the fair at Hungerford the next 
day, and that he was going there to 

urchase a_ horse. was equally 
frank in telling him whence I had 
come, and we rode on together in 
mutual confidence. 

“From Oxford, eh, Sir; Well, to 
be sure, every man to his mind, as 
your water drinker says, but no 
gloomy walls and black surplices for 
me. Pounds, shillings, and pence, 
and no learned lingos, say I—But 
you are desperate lively too, some- 
times, I hear ; black-strap, fox-hunt- 
ing, pretty girls, eh, Sir ?” 

“ We are not all as sober as our 
tutors think us, Mr Brown, did 
you say was your name?” 

“ Brown, Sir, John Brown of En- 
glefield, a man whose boast it is to 
have begun with a penny, and to be 
worth—but yonder’s the old town, 
and it’s right lucky you met with @ 
friend—or you might have had oné 
bed for your steed and yourself, and 
the broad sky and a turf pillow for 
your man.” 

We were soon at the inn yard, and 
my jolly farmer rode in with the au- 
thority of an old acquaintance. “ Ah, 
Jem, my boy, how goes it with thee 
—why thou lookst as grinningly as 
though the collar of thy master’s cart 
horse was about thy neck—but they 





3. always laugh who win, and the poor 


nags must now I ween to 
fill thy cheeks with their purloin’d 
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sags But stir thee, boy— 
re, put my black and this gentle- 
man’s horse in your best stalls, and 
accordingly as the beasts loek in the 
morning so shalt thou be requited. 
Come, young gentleman, a pipe and 
a glass won’t break square, d’ye know, 
this cold night”—and with that he 
introduced me to the house, 

Here were assembled that hetero- 
geneous muster of characters which, 
on the eve of any particular holiday, 
or seldom occurring season of busi- 
ness, usually congregate. Farmers 
who had sheep or oxen to dispose of 
were in close conversation with the 
traders in those animals—here a 
horse dealer, eloquent in his cups, 
was puffing the extrordinary qualities 
of his quadrupeds, and there a cheese 
factor was sententious in the praise 
of double Dorset or real Chedder ; 
whilst a currier, with voice potential 
as the duke’s, insisted, as in his 
school days, that there was “ nothing 
like leather” for the salvation of the 
state. Politics and scandal, time out 
of mind, the topics of village alehouse 
coteries, in this instance, gave place 
to the ruling passion—and self inter- 
est, or in the present affair it were 
more correct to call it, the “ main 
chance,” seemed the prevailing sen- 
timent with all. Be it what it may, 
the landlord’s house, and the lJand- 
lord’s cheer, were in high request, 
and I was compelled to be content to 
share-with the rest the use of a par- 
lour, deeming it fortunate to secure 
a sleeping room to myself. 

Our appearance, and the authority 
Mr Brown seemed to exercise, which, 
after I had seen his liberality in or- 
ders, I ceased to wonder at, obtain- 
_ed for us seats in a pretty comforta- 
ble parlor, in which were assembled 
some half dozen of the better kind 
of visitors, and three or four of the 
reputable tradespeople of the town. 

The entrance of a stranger invari- 
ably creates attention, and for a while 
impedes the current of general con- 
versation. Much of that curiosit 
and of that bashfulness which result 
from such an occurrence was in this 
case taken off by the hearty welcome 


given to my cheerful companion, and 
the perfect honesty and nonchalance 
with which he introduced me to his 
boon companions. 

“ What, Mr Brown,” spoke two or 
three at a time, “ worthy Mr Brown 
—a thousand welcomes old boy— 
true to your time and as hearty as 
ever—I warrant me we shall have 
the Monks at Malmesbury again when 
the clock strikes nine, aad the old 
black horse is not in Roger Martin’s 
stable—but what’s the best news 
from your country, Master Brown, 
all turning soldiers I suppose ?” 

“Fair and softly, good people, 
fair and sofily; they who ride far 
have spent their breath in the air, 
and we who.dine at twelve do sup 
before we prate. But upon my life 
Iam right glad to see you all so 
cheerful ;_ these wars, however they 
might agree with the state’s constitu- 
tion, seem not to have troubled 
yours, But lack-a-day I am forget- 
ting my manners all this while— 
here is an acquaintaace of mine of 
some half hour’s growth, I pray you 
be honoured with us. Come, young 
gentleman, a pullet, some Kennet 
ale, and a glass of Geneva won’t 
spoil sport, nor drown the crotchets 
and quavers you bring away from the 
parson’s town. Come bestir thee 
wench,” addressing the maid ser- 
vant, “do’st not see I have com- 
pany ?” 

During our repast the conversa- 
tion of the company gradually re- 
lapsed back to the subject which had 
occupied them previously to our ap- 
pearance—it happened to be a very 
common one at that period, the feats 
and darings of noted highwaymen. 

“T tell thee, friend Moody,” said 
a well fed, corpulent person, who 
had appropriated one of the twe 
rush-bottomed arm chairs to himself, 
“ZI tell thee Richard Turpin was 
hanged at Exeter,” 

“ And I tell you,’ Mr Jennings, 
and I had it from the cousin of the 
wife of one of the javelin men that 
waited upon the sheriff at that time, 
that he was hanged at Winchester ; 
and they do say that it was coming 
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out of the Black ovens yard there, 
when he offered the ostler.a golden 

inea to let ’un clap once his foot 
in the stirrup that he was sary 
the constable ; it was indeed a dl 
swan that Dick courted that day, 
however,” and Mr Plumber and Gla- 
zier laughed as if he had said a good 
thing. But Mr Churchwarden Moo- 
dy, nothing daunted, returned to the 
charge by loudly vociferating, “ Why 
I suppose, neighbour Jennings, you 
will next say that it wer’nt from 
Southampton to York that Dick rode 
in one day, with a mutton chop tied 
to his horse’s tongue—for you might 
as well deny the one thing as the 
other—” “And I do deny it, Mis- 
ter Jennings.” Pardon me, gen- 
tlemen,” I mildly interfered,—* there 
are not wanting those, and men of 
good repute too, that say it was at 
York that the famous ‘ Cateran’ of 
Essex, of whom you speak, suffered. 
But I believe it will be found that 
there. is considerable darkness thrown 
over his last hours, and that though 
there actually exists a record of his 
trial and condemnation, no document 
remains sufficiently explanatory of 
his execution. But‘you have still, I 
have heard, a knight of the road lit- 
tle behind Richard in the art of 
‘stand and deliver,’ that has occa- 
sionally paid a well booted traveller 
a visit on our Wiltshire downs ; has 
it happened to any of you to have 
had your path crossed by the ad- 
venturer ?” 

“The Lord forbid, young gentle- 
man,” spoke two or three of the com- 
pany, “the Lord forbid that ever 
our purses and Bolter should have 
claimed acquaintance—it was but 
Friday night last past that a gentle- 
man traveller was eased of his sad- 
dle bags as he rode through Saver- 
nake; and the produce of ten quar- 
ters of good barley which old farmer 
Gerrard was taking home from the 
Vize market, owners the 
Same night. But come, Master 
Brown, do you and the gentleman 
draw your nearer, and we’ll 
knock down the auctioneer for a 
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song”—and this common piece of 
wit set the room laughing again. 

Ay, a song, a song,” roared the 
company, “ come, come, Master 
James, don’t dwell upon it, as you 
say in your pulpit, but set things a- 
going”—and the speaker laughed 
again as though he were the spirit of 
Joe Miller. 

“Well, gentlemen, if I must I 
must, but really I don’t think I can 
recollect a song, and I have such a 
cold ; nevertheless, help me out, and 
mind the chorus, gentlemen.” And 
after a few well acted emphatic hems, 
and a pulling up of the neckcloth, 
Mr James began his melody :— 
“To sing you a song, sirs, it is my in- 

tention 
Nobedy to name, and nobody to mention ; 
And though I may speak of a few should 
be blamed, 


No one can be angry when nobody's 
named, 


Chorus, gentlemen— 


** Nobody, nobody, 
Nobody, nobody, nobody, no! 





“You may say % 


But the worthy dealer in lots and 
pledges found nobody a frail ally, 
and wanted somebody to give him 
more assistance than any of us were 
enabled to afford. He broke down 
in attempting a second verse. 

“A hole in the ballad, upon my 
life, gentlemen; do some person be 
so kind as to sing for me—come, Mr 
Brown, you sing a good stave, fa- 
vour us now for old acquaintance 
sake.” 

“ With all my heart, with all my 
heart, and as we have been talking a 
little about thieves, and Turpins, and 
Bolters, and the like, why, Vil suit 
my song to the subject, and hum you 
a short ditty of the highway.— 

“ You may talk of your heroes, and men 
of renown, 

Who have battled for honour, or fought 
for a crown, 

But he who made most by hi’ arm it is 
certain 

From the t world’s highways was 
surely Dick Turpin. 

Sing Tantarara rogues all, rogues ail. 
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AOThe séhafor, lawyer, and parson would 


play, ; 
Their parts in the drama of life who but 
. , they! 
But when o’er life’s stage night had 

dropped her dark curtain 

ére never was actor so shrewd as Dick 
Turpin. 
Sing Tantarara, &c. 


** The acts that he play’d, and the scenes 

_, that he wrought, 

Were as bold as the thunder, and rapid 
as thought, 

And though the dark forest this night he 
is skirting, 

Next day, like a harlequin, off is Dick 
Turpin. 

Sing Tantarara, &c. 


*¢ His throne was his saddle, his sceptre 
his sword, 

His pistols decrees, and the law was his 
word, 
And all that the mighty are fond of 

asserting 
Is left in the shade by the deeds of Dick 
Turpin. 
Sing Tantarara, &c.”” 

“ An excellent song truly, and 
well sung too, Master Brown,” said 
the portly Mr Jennings, “ by my con- 
science I would rather have rode a 
hunting upon a pack-horse in the dog 
days, than have passed to the best 
Jord’s house in Epping after sunset 
with the chance of Dick for a visi- 
tor. But they tell me our Turpin is 
as terrible, and quite as much of a 
bully cock.” 

** Not so bad, notso bad, neighbour 
Jennings,” said my new acquaint- 
alice, with some animation; “ bless 
your heart, there is not on occasions 
a fellow more civil than Jem in the 
three kingdoms. Blood too, blood 
is not to the fellow’s fancy, and I 
have been told he would rather fore- 
go a few gold pieces than crack 
crowns for them. I have myself 
rode over Lyde-way with Jem, and 
we have had a royst together at the 
Druid’s Head, but I always took 
care to shew him I had my bull-dogs 
with me; and I yet count John 
Brown with a good horse beneath 
him, fair play, and a brace of these tea- 
sers, as good a man, whether the red 
sun shine, or the cold moon glitters 
above us, as Jem, ride where he will.’ 


My Uncle’s Tale. 





“ What sort of a man is this Boh. 
er ?” I ventured to inquire. 

“ Much about my size and make | 
take it, Mister Student ; a trifle taller 
it may be, and paler in the face tha 
I now appear, for trust me fF find our 
landlord’s tap none of the coolest, 
He has a merry eye too, and cai 
turn a ditty decently. I remembe; 
hearing him sing a ballad that was 
made upon an encounter he once 
had with a miller, a thorough good 
man, and who went out with the 
avowed purpose of trying the strength 
of his arm and cudgel with Bolter, 
The song is of the quaintest, an old- 
en-time melody ; this is it, 


The miller of Handley was bold of mind, 
And a stalwart knave was he, 

Anda better and braver not one could find 
In all the West Countree. 


And the miller of Handley he mounted 
his grey, 
And rode over hill and fell, 
*Till he came to the pass of the dingled 
way 
Where the freebooter spoke his spell. 


And then upfose that highwayman bold' 
Whose prowess the miller would try, 
And he shouted ‘*stand and deliver” thy 

gold, 
Or here like a caitiff die. 


But the other laughed, and pluck’d from 
his side 
A plant of the oaken bough, 
And he swore, though death should be- 
come his bride, 
To break it on Bolter’s brow, 


Then the robber loon he leaped from his 
horse, 
As the millerhe jump’d to the ground, 
And they plied their cudgels with right 
good force 
For many a merry round. 


And there they fought by the clear moon- 
light , 
Till the sweat did falllike rain, 
And the turf was worn in the spot of the 
fight, 
And mark’d with many a stain. 


But Bolter spoke—‘* There are sounds 1 
trow 
Of horsemen that come this way, 
And thou would’st not have me taken 
now 
Till we know who wins the day.” 








So the miller he mounted and wended 
home, 
And he knew spite his bravery, 
That he always could find when he chose 
to roam, 
One other as good as he. 


After this song the company began 
gradually to disperse, and the perse- 
vering John Brown himself at last 
yielded to fatigue, and we bade good 
night and parted. ‘The next day I 
was at Wardour. 

The birds were plenty, the hunt- 
ing good, and the cheer of the feast 
boards would have satisfied your epi- 
cures of Rome in its most dainty 
days ; in short, three weeks of hilari- 
ty and happiness flew over my head 
as they were but as many days, 
and it was with the sincerest regret 
that I acknowledged the arrival of 
the hours of departure. 

The day previous to the farewell 
Idevoted to a thorough sarvey of 
the most interesting portions of War- 
dour’s domains, which, with a won- 
derful fatuity of ill taste I had driven 
off to the latest possible moment. 
The ruins of the old castle, the scene 
of the firmness and patriotism of 
Blanch of Arundel, was among the 
latest of the scenes I visited, and in 
the banquetting room, which yet re- 
mains entire, dinner for three or four 
of us was provided. I was sitting in 
this apartment, and sketching a por- 
tion of the majestic ruin near me, 
when beside some other strangers 
that were gazing upon it, I observed 
oue that particularly arrested or di- 
verted my attention from.every other 
object. He was a man of power- 
ful stature, and there was much re- 
solution, mixed with some cunning, 
portrayed in his countenance, La- 
bour had evidently made some in- 
roads upon his forehead, but years 
had not yet quenched the bright and 
active eyes that seemed to take me 
prisoner, Like the light-house in 


the ocean, storms and the war of 
waves had evidently shook the struc- 
ture, but the pilot flame burned still 
clear and faithful upon its crown, 
His whole manner was that of a vis- 
itor more for the purpose of killing 
12 ATHENEUM, voL. 4 2d series. 
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time, than gaining much informationy 
for he spoke to those about him of 
having been unwillingly detained in 
the neighbourhood in consequence 
of his horse losing a shoe, and that 
“ as he hated an idle life, and as he 
had heard much talk of the old pile 
before him, which looked for all the 
world like a man of war after an en- 
gagement, be had strolled here whilst 
the farrier doctored his horse and 
the cook his steak.” By the bye he 
looked into the room in which I was 
seated, and cast a hurried glance 
around it. I was more than ever 
convinced we; had somewhere met, 
and yet I did not recollect any of my 
acquaintance who exhibited a dark 
gun-powder mark high up in the 
forehead, or whose face was spotted 
or engrained with the like ingredi- 
ent, and I saw him depart without 
having satisfied a painful curiosity. 
I was withheld by some unaccounta- 
ble control from seeking its develop- 
ment; but I believe most of us have 
had ere now, occasion to wonder at 
our apathy, or our forbearance, on 
particular occasions, 

A day or two after this, I quitted 
Wardour, but who should overtake 
me on my road but my old friend 
John Brown of Englefield. He was 
habited pretty nearly in the same 
costume as when we met at Hunger- 
ford, but he rode a different horse, 
and his beaver was lighter, and there 
was plainly to be seen the powder 
aaa his forehead. John Brown 
of Englefield was evidently the 
stranger of the ruins. He recognized 
me, but there was brevity in his 
greeting, and agitation in his words, 

“ What, my young gentleman, you 
again! How fares it? A bonny 
bright morning for those who ride 
not in haste, but were it as dark as 
death I must be onwards—danger is 
in my path if I lose steps in sg 
—my summons is sudden, and wil 
excuse my bluntness : they who ride 
to secure another guess sort of a leg- 
acy than that they fear, must not 
have ceremon for their chamber- 
lain. Farewell, my boy, a long life 
and a merry one to you, and when 
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you travel that road forget not En- 
glefield and honest Master Brown ;” 
and he dug the rowels into his horse’s 
flank ere I could give him my greet- 
ing, but I sent it on the winds after 
him. : 

It was about two years after this 
event that business called me to 
Winchester, and which place, on my 
arrival, late in the evening, I found 
in considerable bustle aud animation. 
It was during the hottest period of 
the American war, and a considera- 
ble camp was then forming in the 
neighbourhood. But independent of 
this influx of military, aw occurrence 
of narrower, but for the moment, 
acute interest, seemed to employ the 
city’s tongue and ears. Bolter, the 
celebrated highwayman of the West, 
was to yield his forfeit life on the 
morrow. 

I had never seen an execution ; 
curiosity got the better of good feel- 
ing, and I determined to be a wit- 
ness of the terrible end of a felon, I 
must confess too, that the fame of 
the man, and the stories that were 
told of his intrepidity, not a little in- 
creased the desire I felt to be at the 
place of death, and to witness the 
effect its horrors would have upon 
him who had dared the grim tyrant 
a hundred times with only the cloak 
of night for his ally, and his own 
might for his defence. I suffered 
for my temerity. 

I awoke vision-harassed, and with 
a sense of restlessness and undefina- 
ble dread, early on the fatal morn- 
ing. ‘The town was awake before 
me, and small parties of its inhabi- 
tants were collected at the corners 
of the streets, and in the yard of the 
inn, full-of surmise and busy antici- 
pation. I went through the forms of 
a breakfast, but I could. not eat, the 
victuals seemed to taste of bitterness 
and the grave, and I hurried away 
and plunged into the throng of the 
populace, which now, like agitated 
waves, rolled irregularly and _preci- 
pitously towards one point, where 
like a black rock of destruction, or 
the shoal between this world and the 
next, stood. the scaflold, with its ugly 
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paraphernalia, stemming the rapidity 
of the element. I was fortunate, or 
wretched enough, to obtain a com- 
paratively excellent situation: but 
the sound and the hum of conflict- 
ing voices, like the moaning of winds, 
the careless visages of some visitors, 
the fearful ones of others, the cries 
of women—for the devil curiosity 
had triumphed over their natures, 
and the curse of Paradise was upon 
them—the vociferations and _ the 
oaths of men, who, with the grave 
and the coffin of a fellow creature 
almost in view, recked not of the 
judgmeat to come; the dreadful 
pause and the fluttering fear before 
and attendant upon the acting of a 
dreadful thing ; the suspense worse 
than reality; dread undefined, and 
horror accumulated—all this and 
these seemed to environ me round 
about, to chain me in breakless fet- 
ters, and to weigh heavy upon my 
heart, every moment growing more 
and more sick, Giddiness too came 
upon me, and the spot on which | 
stood was to my diseased imagination 
as the summit of a precipice, or the 
cap of a tower, the least movement 
of which—and it seemed to rock to 
and fro—would precipitate me into 
annihilation. 

When, however, our senses are 
tottering, strong incentives will re- 
store them. <A shout from the far- 
thest crowd and the rattle of wheels 
called back the cclour to my cheeks, 
and the fainting pulse to my heart; 
the next moment the people simul- 
taneously waved backwards from the 
foot of the scaffold, and the cart with 
its doomed lading was halted at its 
foot. The culprit’s back, as he 
stood upright in the vehicle, was to- 
wards me, but in the next moment 
the clank and rattle of irens smote 
upon my ear, and I saw him leap 
fearlessly and audaciously upon the 
scaffold, the loose placed boards of 
which echoed his heavy tramp. 
cannot describe his dress, nor his 
gait, nor his behaviour, for the mo- 
ment he turned towards, and gave 
one wild glare upon the populace, 
his eye met mine, the scenes of Hur- 











gerford and Wardour passed as a 
phantasmagoria by me, for there in 
the person of the felon Bolter, stood 
their demon spirit, John Brown of 
Englefield! I saw no more—I 
closed my eyes to the last scene of 
his history—I could not witness the 
death struggles of him who had 
broke bread with me, and I only 
knew he was no more by the one 
deep sigh, and a few stifled screech- 
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es, that came from that vast multi- 
tude. I rushed in desperation from 
the place of the dead, when the 
parting of the populace, flewing off 
into different channels, gave me 
egress, and I heard no more of that 
bold bad plunderer, than that, “ he 
had- died” (and the inconsiderate 
speakers deemed it a triumph) “ with 
resolution, and as a man !” 





THE NATIVE VILLAGE. 


“ PP\HERE is my native village !” 
exclaimed a young Saxon of- 
ficer to his friend, as their horses 
slowly descended the rocky hill at 
whose feet lay the small hamlet, on 
which the soldier gazed with such 
intense interest, that emotion cloud- 
ed the beloved and long-anticipated 
object a moment from his view. 
“Yes! after ten long years spent in 
following the arduous life of a sol- 
dier, do [ behold thee, dear peaceful 
home of my childhood, again! Oh, 
my aged, venerable parents, how 
will your hearts rejoice at the return 
of your long-absent son!” Here 
the soldier’s voice faltered, and turn- 
ing to his friend, he pointed out the 
small spire of the village-church 
peeping from among the dark yews 
that surrounded it, whilst the sigh 
rose involuntarily to his lips. “ But 
whom do I seek? Perhaps the 
dead. Ob, Henry, how I wish I 
knew the worst—that the feverish 
excitation of this hour were over !” 
His friend smiled at the enthusi- 
asm displayed by Captain Kinsky ; 
for, long accustomed himself to the 
wandering life of a soldier of fortune, 
he had ceased to feel those over- 
flowings of the heart, when, afier 
years of absence, it revisits the place 
of its nativity, But this moment 
had been anticipated for years by 
Captain Kinsky ; it had been bis 
cherished thought by day, his dream 
by night ; it-had cheered him on the 
dreary mareh, and sustained him in 
the shock of battle. Born of humble 


parents, and possessing an enterpriz- 
ing and ambitious spirit, Kinsky had 
entered early into the German armby ; 
and during the long struggles be- 
tween the empire and Sweden, un- 
der the great Gustavus, he had ac- 
quired promotion and independence, 
and now returned, proud of his fame, 
and full of hope to spend the rest of 
his life in the dear confines of his 
native village. A still dearer tie 
bound Kinsky to his native place: 
he came to claim his betrothed bride 
—the lovely fair-haired girl whom 
he had left rich in the vivacity and 
charms of youth; nor had years of 
painful separation diminished aught 
of the ardent affection which he still 
bore to this beloved object, and in 
whose smiles he expected a recom- 
pense for ail his toils. 

Full of these reflections, he cross- 
ed the church-green, and bent his 
steps towards the village-school, over 
which his father, he supposed, still 
exercised the authority of master. 
The shades of a stormy autumnal 
evening were. fast closing around, 
and the last beams of expiring day 
glimmered on the low walls of the 
surrounding houses, and pointed out 
the high white railing that parted the 
play-ground from the street. The 
children of the village were assem- 


bled to pass away the twilight hour 
in sports and gambols; and when 
Kinsky unclosed the well-known 
gate, the boys, struck by his waving 
plumes and splendid dress, abandon- 
ed their play, ard, flocking eagerly 
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round him, exclaimed, one to the 
other, “A soldier! a soldier !”— 
Kinsky smiled at their harmless glee, 
whilst he recalled the joyous hours 
when his laugh was the loudest, and 
his step the lightest, in that very ring, 
which presented the same picture to 
his eyes as it had twenty years ago ; 
and he could almost fancy, in the 
likeness that some of the curly-head- 
ed urchins bore to his boyish asso- 
ciates, that they were the children of 
his playfellows and comrades. Press- 
ing through the motley throng, he 
knocked with a trembling hand at 
the old-fashioned portal of his once- 
loved home. 

Instead of the venerable nurse 
who had dandled Kinsky in_ her 
arms, aiid from whom he anticipated 
a quick detail of family events, of 
whe were living—who deadthe 
door was opened by a pretty young 
female, who blushed at the sight of 
the handsome officer, whilst the rosy 
smile that showed all the roundness 
of a dimpled cheek, gave sufficient 
proof that she avas not displeased by 
the martial appearance of the stran- 
ger. Kinsky’s voice trembled as he 
inquired if “ Ivan Kinsky still resid- 
ed there.” 

The pretty girl shook her head, 
whilst she regarded the soldier with 
deep interest. “ Alas, Sir! you in- 
quire for the dead—the grave has 
long closed over the worthy pair 
that once occupied this mansion.” 

“ Oh, my parents ! my dear, vene- 
rable parents!” exclaimed Kinsky, 
in a voice broken with anguish.— 
“ Have I then returned to a desolate 
home—to the grave of my friends !” 
He leant his head against the open 
door-way, whilst his tears flowed fast 
and bright through his clenched 
hands. His grief melted the heart 
of the pastor’s daughter, and she 
turned from the unhappy Kinsky, 
with a face struggling with emotion. 
It was some minutes before the sol- 
dier could subdue the feelings of na- 
ture, sufficiently to thank the kind- 
hearted girl for the interest she seem- 
ed to take in his mifortunes ; and as 


his path to the dwelling of his love 


lay through the church-yard, he ask- 
ed the maiden if she could show him 
the spot where his parents slept. 

The girl retired for a few minutes, 
and Kinsky, during her absence, 
gave free vent to the anguish which 
oppressed him. She returned after 
a short absence, followed by a vene- 
rable-looking man, who, expressing 
his concern for the situation of the 
stranger, kindly offered him the shel- 
ter of his friendly roof for the night, 
The young man expressed his grati- 
tude, but declined the pastor’s invi- 
tation, whilst he repeated his wish of 
knowing the spot where his parents 
were buried. 

“I wish, young man, that I could 
afford you a better consolation ; but 
as your afflictions are from God, may 
his good spirit guide and comfort 
you under the pressure of calamity ! 
Minnette, put on your hat, and show 
Captain Kinsky the grave of his pa- 
rents; they lie buried under the great 
yew tree near the chancel,” 

Kinsky sighed heavily as he fol- 
lowed the light step of the pretty 
Minnette to the lonely spot where 
the fathers of the village slept. Sev- 
eral graves were fresh raised, and 
the flowers yet bright upon the new- 
ly piled turf, and a chill crept over 
the heart of Kinsky, as the idea rose 
in his mind that his beloved Ulrica 
might moulder cold below the dewy 
sods they pressed under their feet. 
In a faltering voice he asked the pas- 
tor’s daughter, “ who had filled the 
newest graves?” and he felt hope 
again revive in his breast when she 
named strangers, or indifferent per- 
sons, At length Minnette stopped, 
and, pointing to an almost level 
mound of earth, bade God bless and 
comfort him, and disappeared among 
the trees. And it was here that Ivan 
Kinsky freely gave vent to the feel- 
ings of nature, and he rose from the 
lowly bed of his parents, with a re- 
signed and softened spirit, and pur- 
sued his course to the dwelling of 
his love. | 

The evening had now shut in, and 
the rising wind, as it howled amongst 
the trees, gave the promise of 
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stormy night. He reached the cot- 
tage—he crossed the little lawn that 
parted it from the road—-the door 
was open, and a light from the win- 
dow whispered peace to his heart, 
and bade him hope the object of his 
search was there. He enter without 
knocking, and beheld—not the fair 
beautiful woman he sought, but the 
aged, withered form of his old nurse 
Deborah, who was busily employed 
in turning her spinning wheel. 
Though greatly disappointed in 
not beholding his own, his beautiful 
Ulrica, Kinsky paused in the door- 
way, and surveyed with tender emo- 
tion the friend of his infancy, whilst 
a thousand early and pleasing recol- 
lections crowded upon his mind. 
But his reverie was broken by the 
old house-dog which had belonged 
to his father, and which lay stretch- 
ed at the aged matron’s feet, starting 
up, and bounding round him with 
loud and joyous cries, testifying his 
pleasure at the unexpected meeting. 
“Ab; Zousky ! do you remember 
your old playfeillow ?” exclaimed 
Kinsky, as he stooped to caress him; 
whilst the old woman, stopping her 
wheel, cried in an eager tone,— 
“Heaven be praised, it is the voice 
of my master’s son!” and the next 
moment Kinsky was in her arms, 
whilst the poor creature wept and 
laughed alternately in her excess of 
joy. “ Ah, well-a-day, master Ivan! 
and so you are returned at last to 
your native place! Mayhap you 
do not know how the face of things 
is altered here? But I suppose you 
went te the Parsonage first, and 
heard of the death of the dear old 
people. Your poor mother heard 
that you were killed in the wars, and 
that news broke her heart ; your 
father, heaven bless him! did’ not 
long survive ; but he made a good 
end, and we buried him under his 
avourite tree, and of all his kindred 
there was only old Deborah and 
ousky there left to mourn.” 
“But Ulrica Waverman! my be- 
loved Ulrica, where was she ? Alas ! 
fear she is no longer living !” 
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“Oh yes! she lives, poor lassie, 
and was even here just now. But 
what have you, Master Ivan, to do 
with Ulrica Waverman? Surely 
your thoughts do not run upon her 
still ?” 

“ Why surely, Deborah, you have 
forgotten that she is my betrothed 
wife, the last, the dearest tie that 
binds me to this world,” cried Ivan, 
whilst something in the old woman’s 
look and voice startled him. 

“ But years have passed since 
then, my son, and Ulrica is no wife 
for you,” replied the dame, regard- 
ing the soldier with a pitying glance. 

“ She is married, then !” exclaim- 
ed Kinsky, grasping the arm of De- 
borah—* Speak out, old woman, nor 
torture me with these insinuations.” 

“ Alas!” returned Deborah, “I 
would she were a wife—the poor 
girl is distracted.” 

“ Distracted !” echoed Ivan, in a 
tone almost amounting to a scream 
of anguish; “perhaps the news of 
my death——” 

“No! no!” replied the old we- 
man, interrupting him ; “ though per- 
haps that might have struck the first 


‘blow to her reason, for she sorrowed 


mightily for your loss.” 

“ Then what, in the name of 
Heaven! can have occasioned this 
dreadful calamity >?” asked the agi- 
tated Ivan. 

“ About three years ago, my sen, 
the young Count La Mark came to 
take possession of an estate near this 
village. He saw our pretty Ulrica, 
and fell desperately in Stik with her. 
She believed his false promises, and 
yielding to his passion, became the 
mother of a hapless child. Just at 
this period a soldier passing through 
the village, brought the news that 
Ivan Kinsky was still living. This 
intelligence, together with the con- 
viction of her guilt, turned the brain 
of the unhappy girl. Madly attach- 
ed to her seducer, she gave herself 
up to despair. Since the death of 
her mother I have resided with her ; 
but she is seldom at home, and wan- 
ders about the rocks near the sea 
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with her little boy, singing sad dit- 
ties to the winds and waves. The 
Count, who still loves her, came to- 
night, and they left the house to- 
gether!” Here the old woman 
ceased her relation, and Ivan,who had 
listened to her tale with tearless hor- 
ror, started up and rushed from the 
house. 

The wind, that had been gradual- 
ly rising during the day, now blew a 
perfect hurricane, and swept through 
the old fir-trees in hollow and tem- 
pestuous gusts. The moon was dim- 
ly struggling through the heavy 
clouds which passed in rapid succes- 
sion over her, at times illuminating 
the scene with momentary splendour, 
and then again involving all in deep- 
est gleom. 

The night was congenial to the 
desolate feelings of Ivan Kinsky, and 
he paused not in his flight from the 
village, till he found himself among 
the lofty clifis which overhung the 
ocean, and which had been his fa- 
vourite walk in his boyish dreams of 
future advancement ; and, seating 
himself on a projecting crag, he gaz- 
ed with sullen desperation on the agi- 
tated mass of waters, as they rolled 
with impetuous fury against the 
rocks, His dream of misery, how- 
ever, was soon disturbed by a female 
voice singing near him. He started 
np and gazed round him: though the 
notes were sweet, they were wild, 
broken, and frenzied ; and Ivan, with 
chilling horror, beheld Ulrica, his 
once beloved Ulrica, leaning over 
the edge of a tremendous peak of 
the rock. - In a state of mind little 
superior to her’s, Kinsky began as- 
cending the frightful eminence on 
which the phantom stood— for it ap- 
peared almost impossible for human 
footsteps to have climbed the sum- 
mit of the cliff. The projecting 
crags at times hid her from his view; 
but the sound of that voice, whose 
every tone was a fresh stab to his 
heart, guided the unhappy soldier to 
the spot. 

The moon now shone brightly 
through the clouds; and he paused 
amoment to contemplate the dread- 


ful wreck of all his earthly hopes, 
Her long fair hair floated ‘loosely 
round her shoulders, fantastically 
wreathed with wild flowers, ivy, and 
sprigs of yew; her face was pale as 
marble ; its expression stern and 
desperate ; her white garments way. 
ed in the blast ; and she now remain- 
ed motionless, gazing on the foaming 
billows that raged beneath her feet, 
But she was alone. All his former 
affection rushed ever the soul of 
Kinsky ; and, springing forward, he 
threw himself at her feet, exclain- 
ing, “ Oh God! Ulrica! my unbap- 
py, lost Ulrica! is it thus, and on 
such a night, we meet?” Here his 
feelings overpowered him, and lhe 
bowed his face on his hands and 
wept; whilst the maniac replied, 
“ Who are you that ask for the 
wretched Ulrica? Why do you 
weep ? Have you lost a true love? 
I had one once, but he died in the 
wars.” 

“ He lives, Ulrica! it is he who 
now kneels before you. Look on 
me, Ulrica! tell me that you still re- 
member Ivan Kinsky.” She gazed 
on him with a vacant stare. “ Yes! 
yes! you are the Emperor of Ger- 
many, you come to drag me to pr'- 
son! I have done a brave deed to- 
night—will you kill me for that’” 
And here she clenched her hands, 
and burst into a delirious laugh. 
Her child occurred to the mind of 
Kinsky, and in a tone of horror he 
said—“ Unhappy girl, what have 
you done with your infant?” The 
maniac pointed to the waves, and 
began singing— 


Where the dark tide runs strongest, the 
cliff rises steep, 

Where the wild waters eddy, Ive rocked 
him to sleep ; 

His sleep is so sound, that the rush of the 
stream 

When the winds are abroad cannot wak- 
en his dream! 


“ Great God! you have not sure- 
ly murdered him fr” 

“Ihave! Ihave!” shrieked the 
maniac. ‘“ Do not you see his body 
floating amidst the waves yonder ¢ 
Then, pausing, whilst a frightful 








smile passed over her wan features, 
she held up her hands—they were 
dyed with blood, and Kinsky, shud- 
dering, buried his face in bis mantle 
as those wild tones again rang on 
his ear— 


Oh see you that rock with its surf-beaten 
side? 

There the blood of my false love runs red 
with the tide ; 

The seaemew screams shrilly, the wild 
breakers rave— 

In the foam of the billow Pll dance o’er 
his grave! 
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The voice ceased—a phrenzied laugh, 
a feeble shriek, and a s.dden plunge 
—breke on the soldier’s ear. e 
cast the mantle from his face— 


The billows raged on—the moon smiled 
on the flood, 

But vacant the spot where the maniac 
had stood! 


Broken-hearted, Kinsky rushed from 
the spot, and bade adieu for ever to 
his native village. 





MORE FASHIONS, 


[SEE PAGE 74.] 


Wwe have not half done yet. 
Fashion, the sapreme God or 
Goddess, and arbiter elegantiarum 
or arbitriz, does not limit its rule to 
the collar of a coat or the altitude 
ofatucker alone. In all, in every 
thing,-it is sovereign; to all, to 
every thing, it is the rule and the 
law; from its behests there is no 
appeal; to live according to it is to 
live according to vature and to the 
eternal fitness of things ; to renounce 
itis to be condemned, as Dogbery 
says to “ eternal salvation.” 

To say where fashion is “ bred,” 
is not quite so easy; unless it be 
“engendered in the eyes,” like fan- 
cy; for, like fancy, it dies “ with 
gazing.” We become weary of the 
tyrant of the day; and, like the 
Grand Turk, he is deposed, or bow- 
stringed, to make way for a new 
tyrant and a successor. We con- 
tinue to adore the successor, as we 
worshipped the predecessor, “ mox 
daturus progeniem vitiosorem,” and 
so on, to the last syllable of recorded 
time, 

Yet all fashions are not as ephe- 
meral as the revolutions of the mu- 
table sex. To some is given a 
shorter, and to some a longer date, 
like human life; some are secular 
in their durability ; and while a few 
undergo a transmigration or demise 
that appears almost voluntary, others 
must be battered at, like Olympus, 


before they fall, crushed into atoms 
like the complicated beast in the 
Revelations. Thus, while the lion 
wig of Louis XIV. pined “Gradually 
away into a pigtail, while men scarce- 
ly marked the successive phases—it 
required the battering rams of a 
whole nation to subvert the fashion 
of Lettres de Cachet and to replace 
them with the better fashion of 
Habeas Corpus. 

But what is the real basis, cause, 
progenitor, of fashion ?—Indolence. 
Indolence ; the principle of imita- 
tation ; the greater facility there isin 
following than in leading, defects in 
the thinking faculty, want of the rea- 
soning faculty, want of sense, want of 
consideration respecting “ the fitness 
of things.” Man is but a monkey ; 
and, like the monkeys in Quintus 
Curtius, he would even tie his legs 
together if he had a sufficient war- 
ranty. He cuts off his tail ; believes 
that it is all for the best, whether 
in government, or ia drinking and 
swearing, till some other great 
baboon takes the lead and revolves 
the whole system. 

When will man cease to be the 
slave of this tyrant? When he learns 
to reason and to think, to observe 
and to reason, to compare and con- 
clude ; and if we want to know why 
the versatile sex is peculiarly fash- 
ion’s slave, there is the answer. It 
it is best, because it is best. 
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Other people think so, It is easier 
to think from other people than 
from one’s own head. ‘This is what 
is called opinion. The opinions of 
mankind are like their coats. They 
are made by another person ; adopt- 
ed wud worn, and they become prop- 
erty. Mankind has no other opin- 
ions. One man ina million is capa- 
ble of forming an opinion, a conclu- 
sion derived from evidence and de- 
duced by reasoning. Others borrow 
it; such is the mass of opinions, 
Opinion is fashion; and hence it 
varies, and hence the Catholic 
Church is the best of all possible 
churches, and the British Constitu- 
tion the best of all possible constitu- 
tions,—till the Reformed Church 
becomes still better, and James is 
followed by William. It is but the 

last cut of the last coat after all. 

Its poWer extends from the Zenith 
to the Nadir, from pole to pole. 
There are fashions in mousetraps, 
and law, and shoemaking, and _ phy- 
sic, and furniture, and religion, and 
painting, and architecture, and cook- 
ery, aud morals, and drinking, and 
preaching, and swearing, and fight- 
ing, and education, and fortification, 
and navigation, and lamplighting, 
and toothdrawing, and fish sauce, 
and blacking, and politics, and even 
in love ! and in commerce, and beau- 
ty, and colonization, and emigration, 
and population, and taxation, and 
political economy, and in poetry, 
and oratory, and novel writing, and 
balloons, and in Mr Mathews, and 
the Diorama, and the Royal Society, 
and the Elephant at Exeter Change, 
and in Exeter Change itself, and the 
Bazaar of Soho Square, and in Soho 
Square itself, and Grosvenor Square, 
and Pall Mall, and the Park, and in 
riding, and driving, and eating, and 
clubs, and Moulsey Hurst, and Eton, 
and Westminster, and cockfighting, 
and duelling, and joint-stock compa- 
nies, and~—Cospetto /—we must end 
somewhere, for there is no end. 

~Why, here are theses for a folio 
as big as the Arcadia, We are not 
going to cram them into the Lilliput 
ef our Magazine. Believe it not, 


gentle reader, But there is a fashion 
in magazines too; and while ours js 
The Fashion, shall we not take our 
ease in our own Magazine in our 
own way. 

Firstly, therefore, of mousetraps, 
But as we foresee interminable ip- 
finity in a long perspective before 
us, we must rein in while it is yet 
time. 

That there should be a fashion in 
eating !—The very monkey cracks 
his nuts as did the original monkey, 
whom Dr Clarke proves to have 
been the very Ogs that tempted 
the mother of all fashions and the 
first mantuamaker. It is not the 
fashion that the Great Sirloin, En- 
gland’s glory, should be seen at the 
table; and, therefore, it is hacked 
by the butler, or, in defect of him, 
by a bungling footman, and we are 
cheated out of our dinners, It is not 
the fashion that vegetables should be 
placed on the table with the first 
course, and as there are not servants 
enough to help every one, we must 
go without. It is the fashion to 
place them on the table with the 
second course when we do not want 
them ; but it would be unfashionable 
to place enough there ; and the gar- 
dener very wisely sells thém to Co- 
vent Garden market, that the un- 
fashionables may eat them, and that 
he may become a land-surveyor or 
a nurseryman in the’ King’s Road. 
It is the fashion in Frauce to con- 
ceal the rough deal board with a 
table-cloth ; and therefore we spend 
our money in mahogany, that we 
too may conceal its beauties in the 
same manner. It was the fashion to 
think Madeira the most wholesome 
of wines, and it is now the fashion 
to think it the most unwholesome: 
it is the fashion to say that malt 
liquor is poison: it isthe fashion to 
call wine poison. It was the fashion 
to dine at twelve, it is the fashion to 
dine at eight: it was the fashion to 
drink wine after dinner, it is the 
fashion to drink it at dinner. Its 
unfashionable to drink small-beer, 
is unfashionable to drink your neigh- 
bour’s health, to be helped twice 








front the same dish ; but it is fashion- 
able to. display your toothpick-case, 
and wash your motith before a whole 
company. ‘There is another corres- 
ponding fashion’ yet, but we pass 
that over. ‘ 

It is the fashion to take snuff, it 
was not the fashion to take snoff, it 
was the fashion to take snuff, it will 
be the fashion not to take it. It was 
the fashion to’ stuff prisoners into 
dungeons, it is the fishion to build 
palaces for them. It was the fashion 
to go to Ranélagh, and to walk cir- 
cles liké horses in a mill. Rarelagh 
has falléi, and the circlés are’ now 
walked in the tréad-mill. Negro 
slavery haS béconie unfashionable ; 
so have boots and leather breeches. 
Rail-ways are becoming moré fash- 
ionable than canals, and quadrilles 
have supersédéd country dances. 

In formeér days it was the fashion 
to enter this squalling world, under 
the protection of the fair sex. Fash- 
ion has discovered that this is impos- 
sible, that we miust all be throttled 
it the operation, and Mrs Shandy 
must now lie-in in town, and her 
Juno Lucina miust wear breecties. 
By double-headed Janus it is even 
so. This did punch become un- 
fashionable, and smoking and’ swear- 
ing, except at the Custom’ House aid 
the Old Bailey ; just as the’ Habeas 
Corpas’ did for a timé, and as ap- 
prenticeships atid the Trinity Board 
will soon be—that is—we hope ; and 
for somewhat a longer time. 

Now, Dr Parr and his wig were 
ence the fashion, ‘and so was Mrs 
Fry: they ate past afd passing, as 
is Lady’ Morgan, Count Rumford, 
Dr Burney, and Sir Humphrey Davy. 
It was once the fashion to pave a 
high road’ when it passed through a 
town, and there were bills for paving: 
and lighting, which’ went hand in 
hand as inseparably as John and 
Richard of legal notoriety. But Doe 
and Roe go no longer in couples ; 
the tow tak was paved is now un- 
paved, and mud is now the fashion 
us stones were before. _ 

Tt’ wis the’ fashion to be afraid. of 
France, if is now the fashion to fear 
13 ATHENEUM, VOk 4, 2d series. 
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the Scythian—and mad dogs; and 
Veluti is the last of his once fashion- 
able racé. It is fashionable to be 
parblind, to exclaim against steel 
traps, and to canonize poachers. Hu- 
manity is thé. fashiou—philanthropy, 
alfra-philatithropy ; and French wine 
is becoming more fashionable every 
day. The fashion of logic and meta- 
physics has been superseded by that 
of chemistry and geology; but, 
of all the sciences, the supreme in 
fashion aré craniology aud political 
ceconomy. = 
And if freemasonry has become 
unfashionable, in spite of His Royal 
Higtiness the Duke of Sussex, the 
Athenzum, and the United Service, 
and the Travellers, and the Verulam, 
and Alfred, and the Asiatic, and the 
University, have compensated. And 
the best fashion 6f all is, that as men 
club together in society for the sake 
of society, and converse, and mutual 
acquaintance, it is the fashion in the 
club, as it was in the chop-house, to 
dine alone in sulky state, and to. shun 
your neighbours, as if a club had been 
an association of mutual fear, distrust, 
and hatred. The fashion of an En- 
glishman’s surliness is unalterable. 
Thank heaven, all fashions are not 
mutable as the summer breezes. 
There are other immutabie fash- 
ions: it is becoming time to render 
justice, There are some that even 
improve ; fashions that become more 
fiishionable, The Church was al- 
ways given to seek its own aggran- 
dizement, it was always given to 
pérsecuting every other church—all 
churches have always agreed to en 
secute each other,—and they all, at 
all times, joined admirably in perse- 
cuting those who dared to think. It 
was too good a fashion to change ; 
aiid accordingly it remains. Never- 
theless it is not the fashion to be- 
lieve in ghosts; that view, at least, 
of the other world is decidedly un- 
fashionable, in spite of Mrs Veale’ 
and John nnn Re 
Thus has the fashion of horse-rac- 


ing maintained its ground well, a bas 
that of corrupting electors and man-. 
aging parliaments, and suspending 
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judgments in the Court of Chancery, 
and picking the pockets of clients and 
eating the oyster. In the matter of 
oysters themselves, Colchester alse 
preserves its well earned reputation. 


Marriage was heretofore an affair 


of estates and money; and this is a 
fashion too which has grown with 
our growth. Cupid stands firmer 
than ever in the position which he 
has so long occupied. Hence, e con- 
tra, Love is out of fashion, as it is 
unfashionable for 2 wife to be of use, 
to know the nature, extent, operation, 
or expenditure of her family—her 
family !—her husband’s family; to 
attend to her children or to herself, 
to any part of herself but her dress. 
Unfashionable indeed !—it is absolute 
disgrace ; irreparable dishonour. 

It was: once the fashion to make 

pickles, and preserves, and work 
chair-bottoms. Mr Burgess now 
makes the pickles, and Mr Oakley 
the chairs. The fashion now is to 
beat on a pianoforte and squall. 
High and low, gentle and simpk, the 
tailor’s daughter and the grocer’s 
daughter, squall and thump on the 
pianoforte from eight to eight-and- 
twenty, or till they are married ; and 
the farmer’s daughter leaves the cows 
to Hodge to milk, and the butter and 
cheese to Cicely, 
_ It is the fashion too to read Lord 
Byron and to despise Pope, to talk 
of Shakspeare and the Quarterly Re- 
view, to be learned and ological and. 
clever,—and, born of rum and tallow, 
to quit Farringdon Without for Port- 
man. Square. Thus also itis the, 
fashion, or was, to admire Washing- 
ton Irving, and Harlequin Irving the 
sable denouncer of God’s vengeance 
against backsliders; as it is to- whis- 
tle the Freyschutz about the streets, 
and to wonder how much money 
Duke Smithson spent at the Paris 
coronation, | 

In the days of yore, not long yore, 
it was the fashion at least to affect a 
virtue if they had it not; but, better 
taught, we now throw open the draw- 
ing-room to repentant, or not repent- 
ant, sinners; and virtue, very proper- 


Jy, has become the name which the 
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poet called it long ago. The hierar. 
chy itself, desirous no doubt to prove 
its charity, scorn not to sit down with 
these publicans and sinners. Fashion 
would be worthless if it were not 
worth something. 

Wherefore do we send our children 
to Eton ?—because it is the fashion. 
able school; to Westminster, be. 
cause it is the fashion ; to Harrow, 
because it is the fashion ; and not to 
Hazlewood, because it is not the 
fashion. It is the fashion to be alter- 
nately slave and tyrant; and there- 
fore my lord must fag for the tailor, 
or the tailor for my lord—it is all 
one. It is the fashion to ruin the 


morals, and therefore it is proper to 


spend money at Eton and Harrow. 
It is the fashion to go to Oxford, and 
therefore to Oxford we go; it is the 
fashion to suppose we learn Greek, 
and therefore we suppose it. 

But these are of the permanent 
fashions; like the Court of Chan- 
cery: asin some other cases, we ad- 
here to the bad and renounce the 
good. It is a misfortune that smok- 
ing and drinking punch are out of 
date ; for since fashions must change, 
it would be better to change Greek 
than punch, and Oxford than smok- 
ing. We would even consent to 
take back again hair-powder, or the 
duty on malt, in exchange. But, per- 
haps, the fashion of fourteen years’ 
flogging upwards from the lowest 
form to the highest, will yet change ; 
and then it will be the fashion to 
learn to swarm a pole, to jump a 
ditch, and walk upon a rope. 

There are hopes of any reforma- 
tion when comedy has given place 
to elephants and monkeys, and a 
bowery and flowery walk at Ken- 
sington Gardens to a dusty dirty 
parade among horses and carriages, 
when the typography of Fust is re- 
vived in the shape of stereotype, and 
a man dare not drink porter after his 
cheese, 

If there is a fashion in poetry and 
bonnets, so there is too in physic. 
And why not in physic as well as in. 
eating. It is now the fashion of 
Sangrado; and why not?—since 3 
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all proceeds on the facile principle 
of imitation ; the monkey principle. 
It is much easier, here too, to follow 
than to guide: it saves thinking. 
There is but one receipt, and any 
man can follow it—bleeding and hot 
water, hot water and bleeding— 
“seignare, purgare, iterum pu 
et seignare.” Calomel and salts— 
Cheltenham. We are all too full, 
and must be depleted; blood is a 
poisonous substance ; it must be let 
out. And then there is the last new 
remedy :—Croton one year, barytes 
another, muriatic baths, prussic acid 
—champooing or rhatany-root ; just 
as Lord Harborough’s beard suc- 
ceeds to Lord Petersham’s whiskers. 
It is the fashion too for the plague 
and the typhus not to be contagious, 
and it is the fashion to have the tic- 
douloureux, and bile—and to culti- 
vate conversation and society by 
crowding three hundred people into 
the room that might hold twenty. 
As it was, or is the fashion to pay 
for the cards that are played with, 
and as it was the fashion to pay for 
your dinners, and as it is going to be 
the fashion to play at ecarte, that 
the hostess may cheat her guests out 
of money enough to pay for the 
Aights and the cakes. : 
And because all society is reduced 
to the simple element of au annual 
crowd, it is the fashion to have fold- 
ing doors, and to spoil the only two 
rooms of a miserable house, spoiling 
our own comfort all the year round 
that we may accommodate—“ where 
by they may be thought to be accom- 
modated”—our friends, once in the 
year, with the opportunity of break- 
ing their carriages and wishing the 
itd and the assembler at Old 
ick, 


And it is the fashion to build 


churches; and most abominable are - 


those churches. Because why ?— 
because other fashions have crept in- 
to religion, Such as—discovering 
that the Pope is desirous of excom- 
municating kings, and that Prince 
Hohenlohe cures toothach and epi- 
lepsy “point blank five hundred 
miles ;” that morality is a crime, 
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“ yea, a crime my brethren ;” that 
we must prostrate our reason and be- 
lieve in Calvin or Huntington; that 
Dr Hawker is either Moses or Elias; 
and that it is impossible for any per- 
son to be saved unless he follows 
Irving or Chalmers, or else Dr Coll- 
yer, or else somebody else ; and that 
if he follows the wrong luminary he 
is a lost sinner, it being at the same 
time made and provided that nobody 
can agree which is the right one. 

_And so there is a fashion in preach- 
ing, and grace, and salvation, and 
eternal life; but the worst of it is, 
that with less prudence than the fair 
who all wear the same bonnet when 
it is in vogue, there are so mahy 
different coiffures that no one can 
get his head into the real, right, or- 
thodox cap. 

As to blacking, it is undetermined 
whether the fashion of the veritable 
cirage Anglaise, il vero lucido In- 
glese, lies with Warren, or Hunt, or 
Day and Martin: but it is certainly 
the fashion now to think that com- 
merce ought to be free, that Mr Mal- 
thus is in the right, that Mr Maccul- 
loch is a greater economist than Mr 
Ricardo, that the bullion question* 
is unintelligible, that the state of the 
country is a paradox, that the Niger 
is either the Nile or is not the Nile, 
that chimney sweeping is a very 
dirty trade, and Mr Thomas Wallace, 
aided by Mr John Hall, a very clever 
maa. 

Further, the fashion of joint-stock 
companies is beceming daily subject 
to increasing dubiety, and even the 
Duke of Wellington bas become 
rather unfashionable, as, apparently, 
the same is about to happen to Mr 
Wilberforce, and Mr Macaulay, and 
Tom Cainpbell, and even to the 
Great Unknown. And also to the 
Edinburgh Review, and the Quarterly 
Review, under the laziness of the 
one editor, and the incapacity of the 
other, and to the Modern Athens in 
spite of Sir George Mackenzie, and 
Dr Brewster, and Sir Jamres Hall, and 
Mr Lockhart, and Blackwood himself 
—the moral, the elegant,the instruc- 
tive, the modest Blackwood, and his 
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caterer Professor Wilson, who, in 
professing Moral Philosophy, has in- 
geniously contrived to separate the 
morals from the philosophy. : 

Will war ever go out of fashion ; 
and scandal and backhiting ?—Yes, 
with eating and drinking; or at the 
Millenium. Or puffing ?—At the 
same epocha., on 

We waut a fashion-setter here ; 
that is certain. In‘ the mean time 
it is in vain that Miss is the 
most beautiful the most graceful, the 
most captivating, of her sex: she 
has not been puffed at Almack’s; 
she is not the fashion. It is in vain 
that the “Fancy” levels the peer 
and the highwayman 3 it is the fash- 
ion, It is in vain that “ liberty and 
property for ever huzza!” are but 
words ; they are the fashion. It is 
in vain that the object ef law is to 
refuse justice; it is the fashion to 
say otherwise. It is in vain that 
Mr Martin makes laws against bull- 
baiting} it is the fashion. It is in 
vain that wealth is not virtue: it is 
the fashion ; that an Englishman and 
an English miss canaot walk ; it is 
the fashion : that Walter Scott, baro- 
net, is writing balderdash for money ; 
he is the fashion: that we tell 
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France she will be overturned by 
the Jesuits; they are the fashion: 
that the opera is detestable, and the 
ballet worse: they are the fashion: 
that nonsense verses are useless, and 
Westminster an abuse ; they are the 
fashion: that moustaches are dirty 
things, and routs a nuisance, and the 
pianoforte a pest, and Mr Hayter a 
had painter,—they are the fashion, 
the fashion, the fashion. 

This is the magic word which an- 
swers all inquiries, silences all ob- 
jections, erects all idols—erects and 
deposes them. And this is that sub- 
lime invention, by which Europe is 
distinguished from the East. China 
has but one fashion: it has no fash- 
ion: therefore, it is the eternal, as it 
is the Celestial Empire. Perma- 
nence, even in dress, is permanence: 
it acts on the empire as it does on 
the quality of a shoetie : the fashion 
of revolution, which revolves caps 
and bonnets revolves empires also. 
When the East has fallen, it has been 
by changing its dress, Rome fell 
when she became fashionable and 
changing. Had she kept the toga, 
the red harlot would never have sat 
in the chair of the Cesars, It is 
enough—we have done. 





MY GRANDFATHER’S LEGACY. 


NO. I. 


**] could have wished a better,”’ said I, as I turned a rusty key in the lock of an 
old worm-eaten chest, that stood in the apartment, and which I was fold was ‘ My 
Grandfather's Legacy,’ and drew from it a large bundle of paper, written all over in 
distinct though quaint characters. ‘I could have wished a better, but, n’im- 
porte.” As spoke I unrolled the packet, which contained some score of manuscript 
tales, carelessly written, and several of them incoherent enough witbal; but as my 
aunt Winifred has a pleasant voice, and a good idea of emphasis and punctuation, ! 
deputed her to peruse them ; and after snuffing the candles, assembling the family, 
and adjusting her chair selon les regles, she accordingly commenced with a wild frag- 
ment, entitled, . 

A SOLDIER’S FAITH. 


EVER shall I forget their bridal 


on this, her bridal morn, its long 





LN* —earth scarce contained aught 
more lovely than Maria, as she pass- 
ed the portal of the village church, 
and hastened to escape the admiring 
gaze of the rustic crowd. Maria was 
barely eighteen, the light of beauty 
danced in her deep blue eye; but 


silken lash hid more than half its 
brightness, and the snowy veil which 
fell over her auburn tresses, was not 
paler than her cheek. I had loved 
her ere I left my father’s roof, but I 
had fno. patrimony except a proud 
name and a soldier’s fortunes ; and 








Maria was a prize too great for one 
so portioned. I looked upon her 
bridegnonties- avery  Sasne was re- 
lete with manly beauty, and each 
well kuit limb might have formed a 
sindy for the fastidious statuary ; 
and yet I gazed upon him till my 
heart swelled almost to bursting, and 
I turned once more to look upon 
Maria, and I wished that they had 
chosen her another lord. Never 
shall I forget that dark, deep, earth- 
turned eye, or the haughty lip with 
its triumphant and fearful smile! I 
left my native village ; I sighed not 
one farewell to Maria. After her 
marriage we feared to meet; she 
felt that I loved her, and her own 
heart, more stubborn than her na- 
ture, resisted even yet the harsh 
mandate of an unyielding parent : 
she knew it, aud she shrank not 
from her duty. Again I left my 
home, and the sun of Spain darken- 
ed my brow, and her wars nerved 
my spirit to greater daring; but I 
retired from her haughty daughters 
with a sickening seul, for I thought 
of Maria and of her fatal destiny, 
and I clung to her remembrance as 
if my hopeless truth could now in 
aught ayail her. Years sped on, and 
my heart yearned to revisit the 
home of my childhood—the birth- 
place of my first hopes; I trod its 
path with a firm step, but the sun- 
ray which glanced on me in the 
home of my fathers, rested on the 
scarred features of a war-escathed 
soldier ; I shrank from the reflec- 
tion—* Should Maria now look on 
me, how would she deem me chang- 
ed!” It was a foolish thought, and 
in the next moment I blushed for its 
conception. My stay was brief, yet, 
ere I again became a wanderer, I 
once more beheld Maria: she had 
been the mother of two blooming 
boys, but they had withered, like 
roses devoured by the foul worm 
which feasts on beauty. I saw her 
lord, too; the voice of murmur was 
on his tongue, and his eye scowled 
reproachfully as he threw it on his 
young bride—the pale cheek grew 
yet paler beneath the glance—the 
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soft blue eye swelled with the drop 
of silent suffering—the heaving bo- 
som struggled to repress the sigh 
which threatened to escape it—and 
I fled ere my tongue gave utierance 
to the curse my heart engendered. 
I became loudest in the revel, but I 
could not drown the memory of that 
low stifled sigh; I mingled in the 
train of beauty, but the deep eye 
with its large tear was ever in the 
throng, and every pale cheek on 
which I gazed in my wanderings re- 
called the memory of Maria! Again 
the tented field was my abode, the 
green sward my resting-place—again 
my night-slumber was amidst the 
brave, and my day-dream of con- 
quest and of glory; many a bold 
and buoyant heart slept in death ere 
the field was fought—many an ar- 
dent spirit bounded no more to the 
battle ; but the death-bullet passed 
me by, and the wound closed, and 
the scar healed, when a weapon 
blade struck me in its descent—and 
1 lived on.. My brother soldiers 
dashed the red stream from the 
gleaming steel, and shouted victory ! 
till the very skies seemed to echo 
back the pealing of their voices, and 
I stood by in silence, and only ask- 
ed to perish. 

We left the fair land of fame and 
conquest, and I bade adieu to my 
fellow soldiers for ever: they press- 
ed around me with generous warmth, 
and besought my stay; but | was a 
moody and a wretched man, and 
their words were those of courtesy 
and compassion! There is a spell 
in the thought of home! “I will 
return home and die,” I murmured ; 
it was a vain idea, for my father was 
in his grave, my sister wedded ina 
foreign land—I was alone : but, Ma- 
ria dwelt near the spot where I had 
once been happy, and her proximity 
was a resting-place for the wounded 
spirit. But even that link in the 
cankered chain of existence was un- 
riveted : Maria had drooped beneath 
the withering breath of unkindness ; 
she slept in the cold ground. I hur- 
ried to the church-yard ; two marble 
tombs gleamed pale in the moonlight, 
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—they shrouded the ashes of her 


lovely babes; but her own grave- 


was obscure and unlettered, and the 
rank grass which covered it waved 
darkly to the night breeze, like hearse 
plumes. She had willed a lowly, but 
not a forgotten resting-place ; and I 
cast myself on the neglected grave, 
and I plucked from it every bitter 
weed, and trimmed the long dark 
grass: and I shed no tear as I per- 
formed the mournful duty; Maria 
was at peace, she slept with her chil- 
dren. Ere I left the spot, my eye 
fell on the medal which hung at my 
breast; the moon-beams_ glanced 
brightly on it, as if in mockery ; it 
was all that now linked me to my 
fellow-men—all that I yet cherished 


on earth. I scooped a narrow hole 
in the green turf on her breast, and 
there I deposited my treasure. It js 
the only offering of my ill-fated love; 
it will be my witness with Maria in 
a brighter world, that I did my duty 
to my country ! 

I slowly left the grave-yard, and 
drew near to take a last look at the 
habitation which was once Maria’s, 
Feasting and revelry resounded 
through the vast apartments: Ma- 
ria’s lord had taken another bride, 
I paused for one moment to look on 
her full black eye and deeply tinted 
cheek ;—from that hour life has 
been a blank, and I have moved 
amid the world’s scenes as passion- 
less as a breathing corse ! 





THE MENAGIANA, 


AM one of those inveterate lovers 

of reading, who take a poet to 
bed with them, and stick a book up 
against the castors at dinner. I de- 
vour poetry, biography, romances, 
novels, voyages and travels, nay, 
metaphysics and little children’s 
books. ‘The metaphysics are my 
experimentaleating. Little children’s 
books are my gingerbread; and I 
think I like it as well as ever I did. 
Did you ever read Mrs Leicester’s 
School? If that is not excellent 
home-made, then hath my palate be- 
come sophisticate. 

Poetry is my wine and fruit. I 
linger over it, and love to take it in 
a bower betwixt dinner and tea. Bio- 
graphy is what I like next, unless I 
am in a course of novel and romance 
reading ; during which I look upon 
that ether redlity as a secondary 
thing. I may say, that poetry and 
romance are my passion ; biography 
my friendship; and French wit my 
fine acquaintance. 

I think I hear a lady ask, how it 
is I can be so fond of poetry and ro- 
mance, which include so much about 
Jove and the fair sex, if I am such a 
shameless old bachelor as to be wed- 


ded to nothing but my books, morn- 


ing, noon, and night. Sir, I did not 
say I was an old bachelor, I did not 
say any thing about that part of my 
condition, bachelor or net: but this 
I say, that the lady’s question refutes 
itself ; and that I could not love such 
books so well, if my love of books, 
enormous as it is, were not less than 
my regard for those fair subjects, I 
will ask the lady a question. Did 
she never take a poet to— (Be quiet, 
Wilkins, I am not going to say any 
thing wrong)-—Did she never take a 
poet under her pillow to bed with 
her? If not, let her ask the opinion 
of any fair friend who has. 

No, Sir : lam none of Peter Bayle, 
who declined a beauty with a for- 
tune, because he had no time to spare 
from his lucubrations. Idle book- 
worm! He might have bonght li- 
braries with the fortune, and perused 
her loving face between whiles, 1- 
stead of hankering after his Laises 
and his Lamias. Willingly do I give 
up his learning and immortality for 
the sake of an inglorious nibbling at 
his folios, followed by a liberty [0 
amuse myself all over the rest of the 
house, “ up-stairs, down stairs, and 
in my lady’s chamber.” Decius 
Mus was not more devoted in his 
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way ; nor could have died with great- 
er pleasure in the cause. If I should 
prefer breathing my last sigh with 
my head on a book, rather than ona 
beloved shoulder, it would only be to 
spare the latter the pain of my de- 
parture. : 

I have particular reasons, Mr Edi- 
tor, why I think you are bound to 
agree with me in this matter; but I 
will notenter upon them, A favour- 
ite poem of mine, with a lady and a 
book in it, could explain them; but 
I fear to trench upon the coy digni- 
ties of your office, 





Higher of an Editor by far, 
And with mysterious reverence | deem. 


[ hope you will find as much reason 
to acquiesce in a thought which 
struck me the other day, while turn- 
ing over a New Monthly Magazine 
with one hand, and holding a volume 
of Menage in the other. Your pub- 
lication is abundant in original arti- 
cles,and has sometimes enough learn- 
ing in one of them to sprinkle a 
whole volume with scholarship. But 
I think it would not be amiss (and 
other readers of the Magazine are of 
the same opinion) if you took off 
some of the objections which you 
appear to have against certain com- 
moner and more trifling evidences of 
reading, such as might form some- 
thing of a gossiping link between this 
erudition and the very lightest arti- 
cles. I allude to passages from cu- 
rious books ; criticisms of a similar 
hature to the annotations of Warton 
aud Heyne; translations of rare or 
diverting subjects from any language, 
not excepting French ; and, in short, 
all kinds of resort to other sources of 
amusement, not strictly original, pro- 
vided something original be added. 
Care should be taken to adapt it to 
all tastes that are worth coasulting, 
those of the learned, and those that 
happen to be destitute of learning. 
A true scholar need not be told, that 
among the latter are many that 
would have relished him to the 
height, if they had his opportunities. 
On this account, no apology would 
be necessary for translating quota- 
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tions, even from the most popular 
languages, French itself. Time was 
when it was as common for a Greek 
or Latin scholar to be incapable of 
understanding a joke in the language 
of our neighbours, as it is for a read- 
er of French not to be able to laugh 
with Plautus or Hierocles. I do 
not read Spanish or German ; and I 
feel myself disobliged, when an au- 
thor calls upon me for my admira- 
tion of a good thing in one of those 
tongues, if he leaves me without ex- 
plaining it. The modesty of the 
compliment is equivocal, and does 
not incite me to deserve it. How 
does he know but what I am a clerk 
in a counting-house, who have not 
leisure to acquire German? or an 
apprentice, who could relish his au- 
thor’s wit, though not in a jargon ? 
or an author myself, equally full of 
occupation and bad health, and no 
more able to put another language 
into my head, than another head- 
ache ? 

Perhaps, Sir, I have been fancy- 
ing objections to articles of this kind, 
without foundation. At all events, I 
send you a specimen for your opin- 
ion; and shall be glad to think I 
have been talking superfluously, by 
seeing its insertion. In that case, I 
will follow it up with others, upon 
subjects a little more original, ‘The 
Menagiana are perhaps more known 
among us at present by name, than 
any other way, common as they 
once were among scholars. I cong 
fess, for my part, whose scholarship 
is a great deal more mischievous 
than any thing else, and just fitted 
for the humble ambition of this en- 
deavour, that I found in the book 
less of what is commonly met with, 
than I expected. The fashion of 
quoting Menage has been long ex- 
tinct. It went out with the perukes 
that began in his time. There is a 
fashion in learning as in every thi 
else. Men wear their Greek a 
Latin differently, as well as their 
hats. 

Part of “the prosperity of a jest” 
lying in the time and manner of it, 
and in other 
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“ Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glo- 
rious joke,” 


it is as well to bear in mind, that 
Menage was in the habit of keeping 
open house, for his friends to drop 
in and chat, and that these ana of 
the French Varro were collected 
viva vece accordingly. ‘They are 
genuine talk, like those of Selden and 
Johnson. We are to imagine a knot 
of French wits and scholars of the 
age of Louis XIVth, with their pa- 
ternal old wag in the midst of them. 





Somebody saying, that to write well, 
either in verse or prose, it was nec- 
essary to consult one’s ear, “ True,” 
said M. Guiot, “ provided it’s a good 
one.” 

A Gascon who was on ill terms 
with the Bishop of Bazas, swore he 
would never pray to God in that dio- 
cese, One day passing a river, and 
being in danger, the boatman said 
that nothing remained for him but 
to address himself to God. “ Well,” 
said the Gascon, “ are we out of the 
diocese of Bazas ?” 

Favoriti, secretary of the late 
Pope, reading some briefs to his Ho- 
liness, and explaining them in Ita- 
lian, the good Father wept for joy, 
and exclaimed, “ What will posterity 
say of us, when they see onr beauti- 
ful Latin ?” 7 

Mons. D. burying his wife five 
hours after her decease, they told 
him the body was not yet cold. 
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“ Nonsense,” said he; “do what J 
tell you. She’s dead enough.”* 

Poor Nuns.—M. le Camus, Bishop 
of Bellay, preaching at Notre Dame 
prefaced his sermon with the follow. 
ing announcement :—“ Gentlemen, 
your charity is requested for a young 
lady, who is not rich enough to make 
a vow of poverty.” 

M. d’Arfine, whose father was a 
grocer, (in French, epicier, spicer,) 
was for playing the great man. He 
had a motto painted for a devotional 
subject — Respice finem (Consider 
your end). Somebody took away 
the first and last letters, and left it 
Epice fine (Fine spice).t 

The Duke of Orleans was in the 
garden of the Luxembourg when it 
was very hot. The sun beat direct- 
ly on the heads of the courtiers, who 
were uncovered. M. de Bautru, 
who was present, observed, that 
princes did not love their friends, 
The Duke said, the reproach could 
not attach to him, for he loved them 
very much, “ Your Highness must 
love them boiled then,” returned 
Bautru, “ or, at least, well roasted.”} 

M. Toinard said, that the reason 
why people did not return borrowed 
books, was, that they could more 
easily retain the contents than re- 
niember them. 

M. de M. was shewn the fine 
church of Coutances. “ Lord !” 
says he, “ was it made here ?” 

Every body weeping at a pathetic 
sermon, except a countryman, he 





* This was, of course, a fiction. 


who had married a very old woman for money. 


hody to live by it. 


The joke was on the unfeelingness of the man 


They said he had married a dead 


t This reminds me of a couple of epigrams once handed about on a similar o- 


casion :— * 


‘Tom wonders what the king means, when 
He says, * My lords and gentlemen?’ 

He thinks the king instead of so, Sirs, 

Should say, ‘ My lords and sons of grocers.’ ” 


“ Tom loves the grossest lord that is, 
And thinks no peer a proser ; 

But filia! hearts should pardon this: 
His father was a grosser.” 


‘The anecdote in Menage is, perhaps, the origin of the fine charade on the wor 


Majesty. 


+ Ha! C. have you been here among your old books? C. was plagued by a foolish 
woman to know whether he loved children. ‘+ Yes, Madam,” said he; “* boiled. 





was asked the reason. “ Sir,” said 
he, “ I am not of this parish.” 

The spirit that walketh at noon 
is Hunger.* 

A certain bishop going to take 
leave of Madame the Countess de 
V., whom he was in love with, ex- 
pressed his regret at being absent 
from her, though for a short time. 
“ Well, Sir,” said the lady, “ pray 
let the time be as short as possible ; 
for a mistress, you know, is a living 
that compels the incumbent to re- 
sidence.” 

In the last will and testament left 
by M. de Langre, was the following 
item—* To my Maitre-d’hotel I 
leave nothing, because he has been 
eighteen years in my service.” In 
another, he bequeathed a. hundred 
erowns te whoever should write his 
epitaph. Some one produced the 
following, which is one of the best I 
ever read :— 


** Monsieur de Langre est mort testateur 
olographe ; 

Et vous me promettez, si j’en fais lepi- 
taphe, 

Les cent écus par lui legquez a cet effet. 

Parbleu! argent est bon dans le siecle ou 
nous sommes : 

Comptez toujours; *Cy gist le plus mé- 
chant des hommes ;’ 

Payez; le voila fait.” 


“‘ Monsieur de Langre wrote his own will 
then? 
And you’re to pay me if I tip it off, 
A hundred crowns bequeath’d to buy an 
epitaph? 
No bad thing, for the times we live in, 
d—mme! 
Well, count away— Here lies the worst 
of men.’— 
Now pay me.” 


M. Abbé de la Victoire said of 
G., who never ate at home, and who 
spoke ill of-every one, “ That fellow 
never opens his mouth but at some- 
body’s expense.” 

Madame de C, L, had taught her 
grandchild to play at my lady. One 
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day she must needs have her play in 
my presence, The footmen were 
beought in ; and, among other things, 
the little girl said —“ If M. Menage 
calls, say I’m not at home.” 

An Italian, haranguing a thin au- 
dience, opened his address with the 
following words :—“ Very few gen- 
tlemen !” (Pochissimi Signori !) 

D. was in a company of ladies 
where they talked of the capture of 
Mons. On his rising to go away, 
they laid hold of him, and protested 
he should not be let off without writ- 
ing some verses on the new con- 
quest. After contesting the point in 
vain, he wrote as follows :— 


** Mons étoit, disont-on, pucelle 
Qu’un Roi gardoit avec le dernier soin. 
Louis le Grand en eut besoin ; 
Mons se rendit. Vous auriez fait comme 
elle.” 


‘** Mons, they say, was a maidep town, 

Whom a great king kept, like a gem in 
in his crown. 

But Louis the Great was for keeping her 
too : 

So Mons surrender’d;—and so would 
you.” 


The following, according to Mon- 
sieur the Count d’Olonne, was one 
of Cardinal Mazarin’s stories :—A 
family, who had just had a kinsman 
made a saint of by the pope, gave 
some displeasure to his holiness: 
upon which he observed,—“ These 
people are very ungrateful. I beati- 
fied a relation of theirs the other 
day, and I am sure he did not de- 
serve it.” 

Instead of saying, “I am not so 
meritorious as you,” a French lady 
who knew a little Italian, said to an 
Italian lady, “Iam not so meretri- 
cious, Madam, as you are.”’f 

They brought a child one day to 
a country church to be baptized. 
The priest had been drinking a little 
freely, and could not find the place 
in the book, “ Bless me !” says he, 





* A proper discovery for a sedentary man of letters, tormented between the want 


of food and the fear of indigestion. 


t This is like the end of Mrs Malaprop’s episode, ‘* Yours, while meretricious, De- 


lia.” Such mistakes happen every day. 


A lady of my acquaintance, beginning to 


‘peak Italian, said one day to a coachman in Italy, using the word cucchiato for cec- 


chiero, “ Spoon! spoon! not so fast!” 
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turning over the leaves, “ this child 
is very difficult to baptize.” 

M. de la Roulerie, kinsman of M. 
de Bautru, having eaten himself out 
of house and land, an Italian, who 
was at table with him, said,—“ Your 
Lordship eats nothing.” —“ No,” 
said he, “ my Lordship is eaten.” 

M. Sachot, vicar of St Gervais, 
was chaunting a funeral service for 
a rich map, when they brought him 
an offering of one of the great wax 
candles stuck full of pieces of gold. 
“ How beautiful,” said he, “ are the 
ceremonies of the church !” 

The Marechal de had a chin 
a yard long. M. de la G. had none 
at all. One day at chace they set 
off full gallop after a stag, which no- 
body saw but themselves. ‘“ What’s 
that for?” said the king. “ Sire,” 
said M. de Clarembaut, “the Mar- 
shal has run away with G.’s chin, 
and G, js after him for it.” 

M. de L. went to Rome to be 
made a cardinal, and returned with 
nothing but a cold. Somebody said, 
it was because he came back without 
his hat. 

At Saint Barthelemy, near La 
Ferté-Gaucher, an eld countryman 
lay on his death-bed. His son went 
to fetch the clergyman, and stood 
knocking softly at his door for three 
hours. “Why didn’t you knock 
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louder?” said the clergyman, «{ 
was afraid of waking you,” said the 
clown. “ Well, what is the matter?” 
“ T left my father dying, Sir.’—“ So! 
so! he must be dead, then, by this 
time ?”—*“ Oh no, Sir,” returned the 
other, “ neighbour Peter said he 
would amuse him till I came back.” 

Cardinal de Retz said he saw a 
man lay hold of one of the sails of a 
windmill, and take a circuit with it 
in the air.* 

_Montmaur being at table one day 
with a noisy company, who were alt 
talking, singing, and laughing, at 
once, cried out, “ A little silence, for 
God’s sake, gentlemen. One don’t 
know what one’s eating.” 

The Duke de Candale, who pre- 
tended to the title of Prince in right 
of his mother, (a natural daughter of 
Henry the FVth,) talked in the late 
Prince’s presence of “ Monsieur my 
father,” “ Madame my mother,” &c. 
The Prince, to rally him, turned to 
his equerry, and said, “ Monsieur my 
equerry, go and tell Monsieur my 
coachman, to put Messieurs my 
horses to Monsieur my carriage.” 

Says a judge in a court of law, 
“ Keep silence there! It is very 
strange one cannot have silence! 
Here have we been deciding God 
knows how many causes, and have 
not heard one of them.” 
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Sap Lady Blue to Lady Brown, 
** The speech was read to-day, 
Where shall we go, on leaving town, 
To wear the time away? 


“ Brighton ’s a winter place, you know, 
And therefore will not do ; 

Tower cits at Margate overffow, 
Aud pester Ramsgate too, 


“* Broadstairs and Southend common are, 
Cheltenham is out of season, 


“ Fashion and grave society, 
I’m told are mingled there, 

And parties form continually, 
And ’tis the purest air.—”’ 


Said Lady Brown to Lady Blue: 
‘* Dear Lady Blue, believe, 
J would not disagree with you ; 
The bare thought makes me grieve. 


“'But Worthing is a dull, dull town, 
Whist, and religion too, 








Are needful there to force time down, 
And these will scarcely do. 4 


Tonbridge too near, Scarborough too far— 
In Worthing perhaps there’s reason. 





#* This is inserted as a curiosity. The friend who made me a present of the Me- 
nagiana, has added, in a note, “*! saw a boy, named Wall, do the same thing &t 
Rugby.” Some have pronounced it an easy feat; but it unquestionably implies 
great personal courage. $s nota similar exploit related of Lord Clive? He was 
¢apable of it. He was seen once, when a school-boy, astride the weathercock oF 


the church steeple. 








“| must have rout, and ball, and play, 
Love, scandal, and champaigne ; 

] cannot dribble life away 
In sentimental pain, 


“ Pore o’er dall books, or walk the strand, 
Yawning the livelong day ; 

1 am for Tonbridge, hate flat sand, 
Sea-dipping, ar and spray. 


“ And then, my dear,” said Lady Brown, 
** You are too wise for me; 

So let us go to Tonbridge town, ; 
And leave Geology.’ 


“ Dear Lady Brown,” said Lady Blue, 
** With you I can’t agree, 
Being “* intellectual” in my view, 


To leave Geology. 
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** T love to look at cliffs and sail, 
And rear a theory ; 

And always find well-paid my toil, 
When studying near the sea.”— 


“‘ No, Tonbridge, Tonbridge,comie you will! 
Sir Gregory is there, 

Who shew’d you, upon Ephraim hill, 
To make the circle square. 


“ He spoke of you—but I am mum! 
Who knows what things may be ?— 
Years pass, my dear, and age will come— 
How sweet is company !””— 


“ Well then, I'll lay my studies by 
For your sake, Lady Brown— 
If you will say, with certainty, 
Sir Gregory °*s in the town!” 





RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS OF A SOUTH-AMERIGAN SEAMAW, 


IN A SERIES OF LETTERS TO 





See Vol. IV. N.S. Page 79. 


LETTER Ill, 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 


| AM just returned from a cruise 

on shore. I have been rambling 
through the town—riding in the 
country—dining with the English 
merchants, and sleeping in hotels, 
till I am perfectly glad to get on 
board again. Of course, you expect 
me to tell you all the new things I 


have seeh ; but foreign impressions 


are mixed in my mind in such a cha- 
os of confusion, that I know not 
where to begin, I think no impres- 
sion remains more deeply imprinted 
on my mind, than the melancholy 
sight of the hundreds, indeed I may 
say the thousands, of black slaves 
that I have seen in'the town and the 
neighbourhood. You cannot move 
im any direction, but slavery, with 
all its multiplied miseries, arrests 
your attention. If you walk in the 
streets you meet them, every hour 
of the day, in hundreds, groaning 
aud sweating beneath their burdens, 
aud wearing out their miserable lives 
in the performance of those heavy 
labours that are done by the horses 
in Scotland and England. I have 
Hot seen any of them drawing the 
plough, for | have not seen‘a plough 
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in the country, but I have seen them 
performing the greater part of the 
labour that belongs to cart-horses. 
Is a large tree to be removed from 
one place to another, which even a 
horse could hardly draw, four, or 
perhaps six of them, contrive to place 
it on their naked shoulders, two or 
three of them at each end, on opposite 
sides of the tree, shoulder to shoulder, 
to prevent it from falling, and in this 
manner they bear it along, their 
whole bodies perfectly naked, ex- 
cept a pair of tattered canvas trow- 
sers, reaching, perhaps, half-way 
down their thighs, and many of them 
only with a tattered rag tied round 
their middle. Beasts of burden 1 
have been accustomed to see shod, 
to prevent their feet from being ine 
jured on hard roads; but the ceed 
slaves, with their heavy loads, have 
to walk the best of their way over 
burning sands and flinty pavements, 
always with naked, and very often 
with bieeding feet. I have beer 
accustomed to see saddle-clotlis put 
on the backs of horses, to prevent 
them from being hurt, but here you 
may see a dozen staves bearing along 
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a large mast, or a large tree, upon 
their naked shoulders, maay of them 
lacerated by the sharp angles and 
knotty protuberances of the hard 
wood, In this manner they bear 
along large casks of spirits and bar- 
rels of sugar; they place a rope 
round the middle of the cask, and 
then the cask is’ suspended by the 
rope to the centre of a long pole, of 
sufficient strength to bear a ton 
weight, perhaps; each end of the 
pole is placed on the shoulders of a 
number of slaves, who groan beneath 
it, and push shoulder to shoulder, 
and cheer one another on, by all 
joining in the yell of some wild cho- 
rus, to which they keep pace. I 
suppose it to be some of the songs of 
their country. It has some resem- 
blance to the yo-heave-ho of the sail- 
ors in merchant-ships, when they 
are turning the windlass to heave up 
the anchor, It is a pitiable thing 
to see them going up a hill with their 
burdens, for they are in general so 
heavy, that they make their legs 
shake, as you may have seena coun- 
try fellow’s, for the sake of showing 
his strength, when carrying a load of 
meal up two or three pair of stairs. 
Yes, it is very pitiable to see their 
trembling limbs, and the big drops of 
sweat distilling from every pore of 
their naked bodies, their fatigue still 
more increased. by being exposed to 
the burning rays ofa vertical sun— 
the wild chorus by which they cheer 
one another, and to which they keep 
pace, still broken as they pant for 
breath, and raise many an anxious 
look to the top of the hill where 
they may lay down their load. One 
does not feel so much for the young 
fellows, who are strong, and able 
“to bear the burden and heat of the 
day ;” but it is a melancholy specta- 
cle to behold the old and the grey- 
haired subjected to such hard labour 
as this; and many old ones I saw, 
some of themlame. In them there 
remains no hope of a close to their 
miseries till death do it in mercy. 
In a land of liberty, there is still a 
prospect that hard labour and indus- 
try in the early part of life will se- 


cure a competence to support declin- 
ing years, and make the evening of 
life comfortable, though its noon-day 
may have been spent in toil—here 
that hope is cut off in a great meas- 
ure. Some few there are, | am told, 
who fall into the hands of kind mas- 
ters, who allow them spare hours and 
holidays to earn a little money for 
themselves ; and sometimes they will 
earn so much as to be able to par- 
chase their liberty ; but I believe, for 
one who is able to do this, there are 
a hundred, the latter part of whose 
life is passed in misery, and even 
starvation. When a slave falls into 
the hands of an unfeeling master, he 
treats him with as little mercy as he 
would treat an old horse, when he 
becomes unable to work, and he is 
glad of any pretence to get quit of 
him. ‘There are few people of any 
feeling who would not afford a faith- 
ful old animal a comfortable shelter 
and subsistence, so long as life could 
be desirable to it, after its strength 
had been spent in their service ; but 
I have seen many slaves sitting about 
the streets, asking from the passing 
stranger a single vintin, for the love 
of God, to keep them from absolute 
starvation, after their life and strength 
had been spent in filling the coflers 
of hard-hearted masters, who reward- 
ed their faithful services by giving 
them their liberty when they were 
unable to do any thing but go forth 
and beg, and perhaps die in the 
streets, , 

The general impression of slavery 
and its miserable victims, meeting the 
eye in every direction, destroys a 
great deal of the pleasure a stranger 
would otherwise enjoy in this fine 
country. I did not like the appear- 
ance of the dark forests from the 
sea, but since I have had a ride 
among them, I am quite charmed 
with the luxuriant fertility and beau- 
ty bursting forth on every side. 1 
cannot tell you the names of one 
tenth part of the trees, and shrubs, 
and plants, and flowers; they are 
rich, and luxurious, and delightful, 
but the most of them are foreign and 
strange tome. ‘The pine-apple, es- 
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teemed such a delicious dessert at 
jome, is here in great abundance, 
springing up in almost every field 
where there is any cultivation, as 
common as a Scotch thistle at home, 
1 have had great pleasure, when 
warm, and wearied, and thirsty, in 
tying my horse to a tree, and cut- 
ting one up like a turnip, to quench 
ny thirst. The water-melon is also 
very plentiful, and on all sides of the 
roads into the country are trees load- 
ed with cocoa-nuts, and oranges, and 
bananas. ‘There is nothing so pleas- 
ant, when one is very warm, as to 
take down from the tree a large 
ereen cocoa-nut, dash the shell in 
pieces against a stone, and drink the 
luscious, cool, milky beverage from 
the green husk. I remember. you 
use to rave about the poetical beauty 
of the “ banana’s green embrace,’’ 
which you found in some of Moore’s 
lays. I wish you were here to see 
it just as itis; if you were to live a 
week in this country, you would 
never think of introducing the bana- 
na into poetry. It is as unpoetical, 
and connected with as many kitchen 
associations, as a carrot or a potatoe 
would be in Scotland. I have eaten 
them at table raw, and roasted, and 
builed ; I like them best raw; they 
are very rich and very light, and. I 
begin to squeeze them out of their 
tattered yellow skins with as much 
gusto as an Irishman would shake a 
very dry, boiled mealy potatoe out 
of its tattered jacket. They grow in 
bunches, and you may see them dan- 
gling from their bough not unlike a 
bunch of yellow gloves ; indeed they 
are much larger than the fingers of 
gloves ; they resemble more a bunch 
ofvery large carrots, tied together 
by the tails; and you have no more 
to do but just take down a ripe one 
from the tree, and squeeze the mealy 
substance out of its yellow bark, to 
quench your hunger. The slaves 
make nice messes of them, I have 
seen them sitting in the street, mak- 
ing a sort of banana porridge, I think, 
ona small fire of wood, after the la- 
bours of the day were over. They 
used no spoons in eating them, but 
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each put in his black fingers, and 
brought out his handful of yellow, 
porridge ; and after he had supped, 
went soundly to sleep, with a log of 
wood for his pillow, by the side of 
the street. 

The English merchants here are 
remarkably hospitable.. We have 
had several invitations to dinner, 
some of which I have accepted. 
Their houses are in general at some 
distance from the town, situated in 
some sweet spot in the country ; but 
as very few of them have wives, and 
their servants are all slaves, their 
domestic establishments, however ex- 
pensive, are seldom distinguished 
either for taste or elegance of ar- 
rangement. They spare no expense, 
however, in the entertainment of 
their friends ; and in giving dinner- 
parties to naval officers, the great 
principle of emulation among Per- 
nambuco merchants seems to be who 
shall be most extravagant, and who 
shall have his table covered with the 
greatest variety of the richest and 
most expensive wines. ‘They are 
devils, too, for deep drinking ; and 
there is no end to their abundance 
of loyal toasts, and their “ hip, hip, 
hip, hurras,” till once the president, 
and the most determined of his sup- 
porters, be just laid “ glorious” un- 
der the table, which seldom, happens 
till some time in the morning watch. 
My dinners have as yet been spoiled 
by seeing the table served with black 
slaves. I shall perhaps get used to 
this by-and-by, but I have hitherto 
felt it not only disagreeable, but even 
disgusting. When a merchant wish- 
es to shew off his hospitality in the 
eyes of strangers, there is nothing so 
requisite as servants and cooks, the 
promptitude of whose obedience pro- 
ceeds from a principle of love, —ser- 


vants who feel their own advantage © 


in taking an interest in all in which 
their master takes an interest, and 
who are ambitious to have every 
thing done nicely, so as to meet his 
wishes at every point. Instead of 
this cheerful facility of obedience, 
there is nothing so common as to see 
the black slaves, who attend table, 
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going about their duty with a sulky, 
sour expression of countenance, and 
doing a hundred things in such a 
careless, slovenly manner, that it 
would require a great deal of philo- 
sophy indeed, even in the best-na- 
tured master, to keep his temper. 
The consequence is, that it is not an 
vncommon thing to see a master get 
into a row with his slaves in the time 
of dinner, and the language he uses 
towards them is what he naturally 
uses to a beast, and not to a human 
being. And it frequently appears, 
that a passionate, hot-headed fellow, 
will leave his guests in the midst of 


Bar. 


dinner, to superintend the flogging 
of his refractory slaves, and then the 


howlings of the miserable victims 


under the lash are enough to spoil a 
dinner to any one who professes to 
have the feelings of an Englishman, 
Nothing so bad as this has actually 
fallen under my own eyes; but | 
have often heard of such things, and 
from what I have really seen, I see 
them to be the most likely things in 
the world ; they are the natural con- 
sequences of slavery, and this I am 
sickened with, even in its mildest ad- 
ministration, 





THE BAR. 


NE. of our members was: fortu- 
nate enough to be, more or less, 
attached to the law commissioners, 
who nearly two years ago, were ap- 
pointed by royal warraut, to make 
such enquiries, and frame such a re- 
port, as might become the basis of a 
parliamentary enactment relative to 
the administration of justice, and the 
procedure in the principal courts 
of Scotland. The duty was certainly 
any thing but lively or entertaining, 
and even the hospitality of the Scot- 
tish commissioners and their friends 
was hardly sufficient to compensate 
for the leaden dulness necessarily 
attending the correction of law abu- 
ses, the invention of new forms, and 
the abolition of old ones. There 
was, however, one source of amuse- 
meut—or rather of deep interest, 
afforded by the contrast between the 
character and pursuits of the mem- 
bers of the Scotch bar, and the char- 
acter and pursuits of their southern 
brethren of the courts of Westminster 
-—a subject which we do not think has 
yet attracted much attention, though 
well deserving of it. 

To our town readers, any descrip- 
tion of the English bar may be su- 
perfluous ; but as our country sub- 
scribers have not the same advantage 
of personal knowledge, we shall be- 
stow a word or two on our gentlemen 


of the long robe, before bringing on 
the table their rivals of the north— 
both sketches we shall give with per- 
fect fearlessness, and with equal truth 
and impartiality. 

The principal feature in the cha- 
racter and deportment of the English 
barrister, is his stiffness and solem- 
nity. No sooner is it intimated at 
the family board, that the young mas- 
ter means to go to the bar, and his 
father consigns him to the care of 
some ancient friend to see him enter- 
ed at one of the inns of court, and 
settled in chambers, than the youth- 
ful aspirant’s figure becomes erect 
—his words fall slowly from his lips, 
and he looks grave at all sublunary 
pleasures—he seems, by anticipation, 
bound up in the parchment of deeds, 
and bewildered in the maze of de- 
scents and remainders: you would 
think that he had lost the power ol 
speech by some statute of limitation, 
or that the rules of dumbness had 
been made absolute, if not by judg- 
ment in default, at least by default 
of judgment, Should he (rara avis) 
be garrulous, and pronounce a cento 
of words in the twenty-four hours, 
he is'so completely in nubibus, and 
on such familiar terms with the ar- 
cient worthies of the common law, 
that any more terrestrial man might, 
as far as information is desired, b¢ 








as well listening to the rush of the 
waters in Fleet-ditch. This is no 
exaggeration ; look into the inns of 
court; take Lincoln’s Inn, ad aper- 
juram—that is, at half past four 
o’clock—-you see some hundred 
young men in the different stages of 
the five years’ servitude—or already 
called to the bar—and brief-full or 
brief-less; all are sedulously em- 
ployed in consuming the mutton and 
pie, or the pork and peas, of the re- 
spective days, according as these or 
other dainties are meted out. But 
although an occasional plate may 
jingle, or a knife, fork, or spoon 
may ring on the table, and here 
and there a Scotchman may call for 
smal] beer, an Irishman be clamo- 
reus for potatoes, and an Englishman 
propose to change his Port for Bu- 
cellas, not another syllable escapes 
from the deep profound of these em- 
bryo wielders of the mace. They 
enter, they eat, they drink, they 
retire—and if a stranger had been 
hid in some corner, be would, on 
emerging from his concealment, de- 
scribe the scene to be (instead of the 
confusion of Babel, the natural ex- 
pectation, according to vulgar con- 
ceptions) nothing better than an as- 
semblage of mutes after bowstringing 
amufty or hamstringing a Jew, and 
dreading a repetition of either cere- 
mony on themselves in consequence 
of their clumsy handy-work. 

This sternness and silence increas- 
es with every passing year. The 
heavy atmosphere of London is any 
thing but conducive to mirth or hila- 
rity; and the most fiery of human 
passions would die before the icy 
look of the ancient virgins who are 
the priestesses of a lawyer’s chamber. 
Even out of doors they receive no 
improvement—on the circuit, they 
jog their weary way erect on a trist- 
lul hackney, not always as perpen- 
dicular as its master, and if they are 
so social as to halve a post-chaise, 
they travel like a spread eagle, with 
a head out of each window. In for- 
mer days, there were more Raxgers, 
who revelled in scaling the windows 
“f ladye faire—or Lovelesses, who 
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gloried in exerting that agreeable 
yoluntary compulsion, which grati- 
fies the heart and soothes the con- 
science of the fair sex—found at the 
bar, than in all the other professions 
of mankind—at camp, court or— 
church. 

The young barrister of the mo- 
dern school is a Grandison in stole 
and cassock—he eschews, or affects 
to eschew, the taper foot and ancley 
and helds at naught the dimple and 
drooping eye-lash. Burgundy is 
heady, claret weakens the stomach 
—port is nauseous —ardent spirits an 
abomination—all are deleterious to 
study, derogatory from dignity, and 
depletory to the pdrse. If he be 
persuaded to dine out, he creeps near 
the landlord to avoid carving, but- 
tons his coat to save his frill for to- 
morrow, and edges to the door to 
make an early escape before the dis- 
patch of the desert gives currency 
to conversation. If courage, or half 
a bottle of sherry has wound up his 
nerves to the sticking point, and en- 
ables him to articulate, he is great 
upon the delays in Chancery—alarm- 
ing on the denial of silk gowns, to 
merit, and speaks with enthusiasm 
on the mystery of compounding in- 
dexes. He assures the lady of the 
house that a femme couverte may 
squander what she chooses, and that 
the queen is entitled to the whale’s 
tail—describes to the daughters what 
are stolen marriages under sixteen— 
accurately lays down the distinction 
between a woman-child and a child- 
less woman: and recommends the 
brothers to avoid all strong potations, 
and become equity draughtsmen. 
He is remarkable for small simplici- 
ties—speaksof gardeners doing a little 
in the nursery way—describes plough- 
men as having followed that profes- 
sion from their infancy—compares 
the sea-loving maids of Brighton to 
jetsam, flotsam, and ligan : and insists. 
that the French mode of saluting the 
ladies is regulated by the Romas 
law, “ vi, clam vel precario.” 

But we must not be misunderstood. 
We are far from asserting that all 
who become law students or law pro- 
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fessors, fall under the above descrip- 
tion. Our walks abroad, and our 
tables are crowded with the elder 
sons of barronets, and the younger 
sons of nobleman; with half sons 
of Croesus citizens, and the nephews 
of Cambrians and Caledonians, who 
are neither averse to a lace flounce, 
nor hold in detestation vin d’aizx 
or the gros bochon. But these do 
hot belong to the true breed—-they 
are mere interlopers. Ask them 
after Bracton, Fleta, or Dugdale, and 
they will imagine you are enquiring 
for the hounds of the Epsom hunt. 
We are carefully confining our atten- 
tion to the real, unadulterated stock, 
from whom we are to expect our fu- 
ture Puisne Judges, Masters of the 
Rolls, and Lord Chancellors. 

With advancing years, this for- 
mality of exterior increases, ‘The 
speeches aud pleadings take a tone 
from these sedentary and monastic 
habits.. ‘The most trifling circum- 
stance is regarded as a wonder, and 
the most inconsiderable matter is de- 
tailed like a case of life and death. 
The hoaxing a Lord Mayor, by 
sending him a bevy of pastry-cooks, 
cheese—mongers, tea—dealers, coal- 
merchants, hucksters, and nightmen, 
would be dwelt upon like the sacking 
of Prague, or the suffocation in the 
black hole of Calcutta. The escape 
of a few tart jeu d’esprit verses, be 
represented as high treason: and an 
idle parody be trumpeted forth as a 
blasphemy against the whole bench 
of Bishops. 

All this tends to narrow the mind, 
Not that there is any original defi- 
ciency of intellect ; but the attention 
has been, from first to last, fettered 
to one absorbing study. Consult an 
English barrister on a point of law, 
and he will, with the utmost precision 
and fidelity, overwhelm you with 
the cases (names and dates) that will 
rule the question. But seek his 
advice where the point is new, or 
where the decisions pro and con are 
so nicely balanced and equipoised, 
that you are left in the most distress- 
ing uncertainty which hand to turn 
to, and you immediately find him at 


a loss. He then is out of the leadin 
strings he has twined for himself. 
he has to walk with no other support 
than principle, and that lesson has 
formed no part of his education, He 
has lost his staff, and he loses his 
way. His lamp is gone out, and 
there is no oil at home. He tries ty 
philosophise, but he gets into vague 
generalities—he reasons by analogy 
and overlooks distinctions—he lays 
down wrong data, and takes up ex- 
ploded prejudices. But let him once 
catch a glimmering of a decided 
case, and he grapples at it likea 
shipwrecked mariner clutching the 
end of a black rock; he strips it 
like a nurse preparing a bantling for 
its night’s repose—shows its points 
like a horse jockey, and glories in 
its application like a drummer flagel- 
lating a recruit. Take his books of 
reports from an English barrister 
and limit him to the reason of the 
thing, and you get no reason; re- 
quire him to furnish you with the 
why and wherefore of the subject, 
and he answers, that he will give, 
them to no man on compulsion nor 
can he. 

The consequence has been, that 
the law of England has advanced 
slowly towards perfection, The 
errors arising from the true _princi- 
ples not having been properly ex- 
piscated, are only corrected after a 
lapse of time, by succeeding judges, 
when experience has shewn over 
and over again, where the mistake 
lies. Nay, often the error is not 
corrected at all, and judges of great 
name have not been wanting, who, 
while they deplored the rule of law 
in viridi observantia dared not, i0 
face of the confessedly faulty judg- 
ment, on which the rule depended, 
and from which it sprung, administer 
the remedy. 

It is of less consequence perhaps, 
but still it is a matter to be regretted, 
that this hampering the mind with 


mere technicalities—-this habit of 


starch and buckram—this wedding 
to the idols—this disdain for ary 


thing that does not at least smack of 


an obiter dictum, by drying up the 
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sources, or rather by never admitting 
the stream of general learning, gives 
a penury to the bar eloquence, and 
a coldness to the matter and the 
speaker, altogether unexpected by a 
stranger, Who has been accustomed 
to regard the Courts of Westminster 
as the halls of the richest and most 
nowerful oratory. Exceptions there 
are, no doubt; minds there are, 
which all the drying and parching 
influence of the most sickening ad- 
herence to the quibbling of special 
pleading, and the nonsense of decla- 
ration, could not affect or impair. 
The utmost depilatory powers of all 
the “methodically learned” juriscon- 
sults, cannot pluck from some great 
spirits, the spreading roots of general 
and generous knowledge, planted per- 
haps at the hazard of being thought a 
blockhead by benchers and Welsh 
judges, but repaid by the acclamation 
of the people, whose rights are ex- 
pounded and vindicated. ‘These, 
however, compared with the mass, 
are like the giants who lived before 
the flood; and the exception strength- 
ens our rule, and increases our re- 
gret. 

What, on the other hand, have we 
to say of the bar in the North? 

There, as far as we can judge, 
the young aspirant for legal hon- 
ours, does not encumber himself with 
much classical lore. It is neces- 
sary to know something of Latin—as 
a naughty intrusive quotation from 
a Roman poet may occur. It is very 
unreasonable in authors of living 
works, to introduce scraps of the 
dead languages; but since it does 
happen, it may be very disagreeable, 
(when reading to ladies especially), 
to be put to a stand, as if the hiero- 
glyphics of Egypt had suddenly been 
arrayed before one’s eyes. There 
1S not an equal necessity to attend to 
quantity; and no Scotch barrister, 
at least of the olden time—say twenty 
years ago, could have been more 
offended than by being twitted, as 
a critic in longs and shorts. Greek 
18 quite out of the question; unless, 
perhaps, the student ventures on sub- 
scribing to Valpy’s Edition of the 
1) ATHENEUM, VOk. 4, 2d sériés. 
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Classics. That looks well; and if 
the volumes be regularly bound, 
with broad margin, a la Dibdin, 
it shews taste; and, besides, there 
can be no detection from uncut 
leaves. French, Italian, and Ger- 
man are, however, pretty generally 
mastered, with a fair proportion of 
mathematics. Belles Lettres are in 
great demand; and, mere or less, 
metaphysics, whether they are un 
derstood or not; above all, it is re- 
quisite to be able to talk scoffingly 
of the Lake Poets, to have a venera- 
tion for black letter ; and to sneer at 
Cantabs and Oxonians. ‘To _ this 
must be added the taking, for two 
years, tickets at the Scotch and 
Roman law classes; that is highly 
recommended by the professors of 
these chairs, but attendance is not 
vitally essential. 

Matters being thus prepared, it is 
mentioned by aunts and cousins, that 
Mr So-and-so is going to the bar. 
His father makes a point of bowing 
to the different attorneys whom he 
may have happened to meet at din- 
ner: and their daughters are invited 
to pelit soupers and quadrille parties. 
The young man embraces an early 
opportunity of declaring his political 
sentiments; generally in accordance 
with the Ins ; or, perhaps, if he be 
of particularly prudential habits, he 
watches how the straw flies, to ascer- 
tain the likely current the political 
gale may take. He then purchases 
law books, has them bound in plain 
calf, but handsomely lettered ; always 
has half a dozen of them dog-eared 
on his table; goes through his pri- 
vate and public examinations without 
fear, (as a well regulated bow will 
stand either for etiam or non), and 
arrives at the bar. : 

It is now uearly time to study law; 
and he does so, with very praise- 
worthy perseverance, But he loses 
none of his relish for the “ dulce ri- 
dentem Lalagen ;” and considers 
Bacchus as infinitely a more amiable 
personage than Apollo. He gets 
his clothes from Stultze or Nugee ; 
yields to none in the whiteness of 


his French kid, or the cobwebness 
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of his bird cage hose. He talks trip- 
pingly of the last novel, and has by 
heart the tender passages of Little. 
You will see him about nine in the 
morning, when the claret that was in 
his head is evaporating by the heels, 
half walking—half leaping, towards 
the Parliament House. Speedily he 
is lost in the profanum vulgus. Then 
he emerges near the stove, and joins 
in the roar and revelry of that centre 
of quiz and scandal. Suddenly he 
is perceived at the side bar, “ submit- 
ting to his Lordship,” “ astonished 
at his brother,” or, “ deprecating the 
idea.” As he escapes from the 
thick and dusty atmosphere, a client 
with anxious face and inquiring look, 
watching for some consolation amidst 
the wreck of hopes, hears him curse 
the “ Bannatyne Club,” for seducing 
him into last night’s debauch,—pro- 
pose a hopping-match, at the “ Hunt- 
er’s Trist,” or volunteer the mixing 
a bowl of punch in the gallery encir- 
cling the base of the dome of St 
George’ s—and next morning when 
the disconsolate litigant creeps, in 
feartul anticipation of the worst, to 
the dreaded arena, he finds his coun- 
sel master of the case, prepared on 
all points, and certain of success. 

if you are stumbled with a deci- 
sion, the Scotch barrister does not 
inquire what was decided, but what 
on principle ought to have been the 
judgment. Even if the House of 
Lords has been unfavourable, he says, 
“ We will give the Hon. House an- 
other opportunity of fixing the point.” 
Sometimes he is not particularly re- 
spectful to statutes, and sputters with 
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very wrath if he be met with an Ep. 
glish opinion. He _ proves that his 
view is right, by a reference to first 
principles. He draws his arguments 
from every subject, and strengthens 
them by the analogies of every sci- 
ence. He is not particularly seru- 
pulous as to the source from which 
he draws his elucidations, nor their 
connection with the subject-matter 
under discussion. Thus, if the ac- 
tion be to recover a favourite blue 
greyhound, you may depend upon 
his detailing the whole evidence on 
record of the existence of a black 
swan. The consequence is, that the 
law papers become volumes, and the 
night’s rest of the judges is either dis- 
turbed or confirmed accorditg to the 
nature of the contents. It also leads 
to a host of quotations, Horace is 
made an authority in questions of 
feudal law, and Enuius in disputes 
of thirlage—Cicero is referred to in 
matters of insurance, and Tacitus in 
actions of putting to silence. Then 
comes the hit and thrust of wit and 
repartee, He parries—he feints— 
he lunces—until he is out of breath, 
the Judge out of patience, and _ the 
client out of funds. ‘Thus the law is 
settled and unsettled a thousand times. 
The “Dictionary of Decisions” boasts 
of near twenty ‘thousand pages, and 
what the next will extend to, Heaven 
ouly knows, 

But we must come to particulars : 
and for attaining our end in a sys 
tematic way, we may divide the Bar 
into three classes—the fortiter—the 
suaviter—and the imbecilliter. Of 
these afterwards, and in their turns, 





NAUTICAL OPINIONS, WITH AN ANECDOTE, 


** A sailor’s life is a life of woe.” 


Hie difficulty of manning our na- 
vy.during the last war was in a 
great measure occasioned by the 
imagined impossibility of a landman 
doing his duty on board of a king’s 
ship to the satisfaction of his supe- 
riors, without his. having been bred 


DIEDIN,. 


to the sea, The fear of being brought 
to punishment through want of know- 
ledge, and a supposed difficulty of 
obtaining that knowledge, alike tend- 
ed to discourage men from entering 
into the navy, who were otherwise 
both able and willing to serve. The 





merchant service was always prefer- 
red during the war to the navy ; for, 
alihough the balance of comfort was 
reatly in favour of the latter, the 
idea of being under strict control, 
and forced to work, operated against 
it, as “ idleness is natural to man.” 
“The life of the merchant sailor, 
generally considered, would be a life 
of woe indeed, if he possessed a 
thinking mind 3 but, as men are by 
Providence adapted to the stations 
which they are called upon to fill, 
not one sailor in five hundred gives 
himself the trouble to reflect, nor 
does he care for or think about the 
future. ‘The present, whether it be 
replete with pleasure or danger (and 
it matters little which), engrosses his 
mind, At sea, in long voyages, dur- 
ing the prevalence of the trade winds, 
each day is only the repetition of 
the former: the same view of sea 
and sky, the same small space to ex- 
ist in, the same company, and indeed 
the same occupation. Each night 
only brings the change from the first 
io the middle watch; and by passing 
half of the time on deck, and half 
below, the sailors get through the 
week, only to begin another without 
the hope of alteration, until the 
voyage is completed ; and then it is 
all hard labour, bustle, and shert- 
lived pleasure. The cargo is to be 
discharged, and another taken in ; 
bat, in the intermediate time, what 
is the sailor’s delight ? Certainly to 
go on shore, to mix with his fellow 
creatures, to seek for recreation, and 
to lose sight of those every-day faces, 
which for months have been his 
constant and only companions. Here 
too he is at fault; for, by being a 
‘ew hours on shore, he is tired and 
(isgusted, and by intoxication loses 
his recollection of the past and the 
present, In foreign climates he can 
lind no friends, no associates but 
those of the same profession as him- 
self, who are of the same mind, and 
consequently fail into the same er- 
tors, drinking and_ revelling, until 
both money and credit are exhaust- 
ed; then nothing remains but to re- 
‘urn on board for the voyage home, 
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to undergo the same every-day occu- 
pation as on the voyage out. ‘This 
is the kind of life that a merchant 
sailor leads from one year’s end to 
another, with no hepe, and with 
scarcely a wish, for: a change, mere- 
ly because he will not give himself 
the trouble of one moment’s §re- 
flection. 

There are ex¢eptions, indeed, to 
this, as well as to every other spe- 
cies of character, There are some 
who possess superior minds,—men 
equally forward in the hour of dan- 
ger, and much more to be depended 
upon at all times: but they are scarce, 
These men get into the navy, and 
are provided for by rapidly rising to 
the more exalted situations of boat- 
swains, or gunners, so as to secure a 
comfortable income for the rest of 
their lives, Good behaviour and 
attention are admirable redeeming 
qualities ; and a man possessing these 
may always do his duty to the satis- 
faction of his superior officers, even 
in a ship of war, without having 
been bred a sailor. The following 
anecdote is one proof. A few years 
ago, and since the peace, a tall stout 
man, whose dialect would not allow 
him to keep, if he had wished it, the 
secret of his being born in the Eme- 
rald Isle, made his appearance on 
board of one of the British frigates in 
the West Indies, to volunteer his 
services asa Sailor. Being question- 
ed as to his nautical abilities, he free- 
ly confessed that they were on a 
very small scale; but he added, 
“ Will your honour just look at me? 
I have served my king upwards of 
sixteen years, and I wish to serve 
him still, I can work, and your 
honour shall find I will ; for it is not 
the inclication I want.” He wasad. 
mitted, and his story soon told among 
his shipmates. He had been a sol- 
dier, had risen from the ranks to be 
serjeant of a regiment on the penin- 
sula, had followed the great duke 
through nearly all his battles, iad 
had been in the army of occupation, 
quartered at Paris, 

The animosity of theF rench officers 
against the English was at that time 
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at the highest pitch, and they took 
every opportunity they could find of 
individually quarrelling with them. 
Our volunteer happened to be sitting 
in a coflee-house one afternoon (as 
he related), when a French officer 
entered ina violent passion, declar- 
ing, with a multiplicity of oaths, that 
he had been grossly insulted, and 
would have the blood of some Eng- 
lishman ; then, perceiving our unfor- 
tunate sergeant, went up to him, and, 
after abusing the whole nation to 
which he belonged, called him an 
infamous scoundrel. This affront 
could not be patiently endured by our 
countryman, who instantly arose, 
and compelled the astonished French- 
man to measure his length on the 
floor. A challenge was given by the 
enraged officer, and accepted: they 
met the same afternoon, armed with 
pistols ; the ground having been 
measured, they fired; the French- 
man’s bullet shot part of the gaiter- 
strap away from under the foot of 
the Irishman, but his ball entered the 
breast of his antagonist, who fell to 
rise no more. The sergeant was put 
under an arrest by the French au- 
thorities, brought to a court-martial, 
found guilty of disobedience, and de- 
graded to the ranks. Shortly after- 
wards his regiment, being ordered 
home, was reduced, and he was sent 
to the right about. Finding, from 
this unlucky circumstance all his 
length of service thrown away, and 
himself in danger of ruin, he joined 
one of the bands of adventurers then 
embarking for South-America, and 
entered the Colombian army, hav- 
ing received many promises of speedy 
promotion and certain fortune. He 
was grossly deceived ; so finding 
there was scarcely enough to keep 
body and soul together, and very 
little to be gained except a belly-full 
of fighting, he quitted that which 
would not stick by him, and worked 
his way up to Barbadoes in a schoon- 
ey; there to do the best for himself 
that circumstances would permit. 
How much of this story was true 
is of very little consequence, or how 
much he might have softened his 
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own part of the quarrel at Paris, he 
did not disclose ; but it is natural to 
suppose, that there must have been 
something more against him than he 
related, or he would not have been 
dismissed from the service by the 
sentence of a court-martial, Be that 
as it may, his little story excited the 
attention of his shipmates, and the 
compassion and sympathy of his of. 
ficers, whilst his strict attention to 
his duty was the admiration of all, 
His endeavours to learn, his attempts 
at observation, his curiosity and ea- 
gerness, were noticed by all, and of- 
ten formed the subject of conversa- 
tion at the mess-table. He was al- 
ways amongst the foremost at his 
station when duty was to be per- 
formed, and there never was a com- 
plaint of any sort against him, At 
the same time this poor fellow was 
in some respects a blundering sim- 
pleton. He caught a fever whilst 
the ship was at the Isle of St Thom- 
as, and the Danish governor very 
humanely agreed to receive him 
(with several others who were ill) 
into the hospital. On our return in 
a few weeks, such of the men as had 
recovered were sent on board, and 
amongst them was poor Patrick ; but 
he came on board much beaten, and 
with black eyes. Being interrogated 
as to the cause, he explained by say- 
ing, that, after getting a little better, 
he had been removed to the conva- 
lescent ward ; and one evening seve- 
ral Danish soldiers, who nearly all 
spoke English, pressed him to sing 
for their amusement. He unfortu- 
nately knew but one, and, rather 
than disoblige his new friends, he 
consented to sing that. It was the 
history of the battle of Copenhagen, 
in which the Danish fleet had been 
destroyed by lord Nelson, He had 
not proceeded far, however, and was 
chanting away the chorus with all 
his might, when the soldiers fell up- 
on him and beat him, as his counte- 
nance testified, and he verily believ- 
ed that they weuld have murdered 
him, had not his cries brought assist- 
ance, when he was removed out © 
harm’s way into another ward. In 





answer to the question, how he could 
be so foolish as to venture upon such 
a song in such Company, he merely 
replied, he did not think there was 
any thing wrong in it, and could not 
have supposed that the Danes would 
have felt themselves offended, parti- 
cularly as he had sworn it was the 
only song he knew. 

His constitution did not agree at 
all with the unwholesome heats of 
the West-Indies. A short time af- 
terwards he was again attacked by a 
fever, and was sent to the hospital 
at Jamaica, and thence to the ship 
for convalescents, at a time when the 
disease had taken fast hold of him. 
and had worn him to a skeleton. 
His ship being ordered to England, 
he was put on board for a homeward 
passage, with about forty others, who 
showed, by their emaciated frames 
and their livid appearance, how lit- 
tle they were fitted for the ravages 
of such an uncongenial climate. He 
(poor fellow!) never had a chance 
in his favour. Some of the others, 
when the ship got into colder weath- 
er, came about gradually, whilst one 
or two died; but he lingered on, 
confined to his hammock without the 
slightest possibility of his ever rising 
from it. The vessel arrived at Ports- 
mouth, ‘The invalids were all to be 
sent to that excellent institution, 
Haslar Hospital. All were put into 
the boat but this unfortunate man, 
and, when it came to his turn to be 
removed, he sent word to the quar- 
ter-deck, that he wished to speak a 
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few words to the commanding officer, 
who immediately went to the side of 
his hammock on the gun-deck. With 
great difficulty the poor fellow be- 
gan; “Ihave been in hopes, sir, 
that God would have granted me life 
long enough to have seen my coun- 
try once more, but it cannot be ; and 
I am resigned to his will. Ihave no 
friend in this world but this mess- 
mate of mine, who has nursed me all 
the way home—God bless him for 
it! so I thought of him when I made 
my will, and have left the pay that is 
due to me, which is all I have in the 
world, to him, and which I beg your 
honour will see he receives. And, 
sir, let me beseech your humanity 
not to move me from where I am, 
for, by the powers, I shall die to-night. 
I feel the hand of death heavy and 
strong upon me; and, if I should be 
moved, I should never live to reach 
the shore ; so you may as well let 
me die here, and remove me _ after- 
wards. I hope God will reward 
your honour for your kindness to me 
whilst I have been under your com- 
mand, and I must now bid you a 
very long farewell. Will your hon- 
our consider me impertinent in ask- 
ing to shake hands with you ?—God 
bless you, sir,” exclaimed the dying 
man, evidently exhausted by this ex- 
ertion. “ Now, Tom, place my arms 
as I told you vesterday.” His mess- 
mate laid them across upon his 
breast, and, in one hour from that 
time, the eyes of Patrick Flynn were 
closed in death. 





VARIETIES. 


THE CONTAGIONISTS AND NON-CON- 
TAGIONISTS —- THE QUARANTINE 
LAWS, 

if appears evident that some stand 

™ should be made, by men of cool 

judgment, against a system which is 
rapidly gaining ground, of indulging 
in showy theories and incoherent 
schemes,.at the expense of those old- 
fashioned notions of slow experiment 
and circumspect examination, to 


which Englishmen owe their individ- 
ual and national prosperity and im- 
portance. Whether it be in Com- 
merce, or whether it be in Science, 
the certain road to celebrity and 
profit is to pamper the morbid appe- 
tite of the age for visionary theories 
and flighty speculations, by asserting 
some gossamer novelty of opinion, 
no matter what, so it be at variance 
with the received notions of mankind 
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in all ages, and especially contemptu- 
ous of the dictates of common sense. 

The individuals who wish to abol- 
ish the Quarantine Laws, on the 
ground of Plague not being Conta- 
gious, but Epidemic, are, we fear, 
actuated by something of this pre- 
vailing mania. Travellers are quite 
divided on the subject. Sir Robert 
Wilson is a Non-contagionist ; but a 
late traveller, Mr Rae Wilson is a 
Contagionist, and brings strong evi- 
deuce to show that the plague is pro- 
pagated by contact. Medical men 
are equally divided—and “ who is to 
decide when doctors disagree.” The 
fact, at all events, of the disagree- 
ment, “should give us pause.” A 
member of the Medico-Chirurgical 
Society, Mr T. Forster, has publish- 
ed a pamphlet in favour of the non- 
contagious nature of pestilence ; but 
it contains little besides a general in- 
ference, that it was not anciently 
considered to be contagious, from 
the writings of the Greek and Ro- 
man poets, and the opinions of Hip- 
pocrates and Galen. ‘These infer- 
ences, we submit, are not of much 
weight on so momentous a subject. 

In the late debate on the Quaran- 
tine Laws Bill, Sir R. Wilson re- 
marked, “that the division of the 
F-eyptian army stationed at Alexan- 
dria took the plague; while the oth- 
er, which was in motion, was not 
touched by it.” This difference he 
attributed to atmospheric influence ; 
but is it not more probable that the 
division avoided contagion by avoid- 
ing contact?) Mr Hobhouse adduc- 
ed a very singular demonstration of 
the noncontagious theory —“ Dr Mac- 
lean entered an hospital at Constan- 
tinople, with nineteen other persons, 
in order to prove that the plague 
was not contagious :”—so far so good, 
But how did he prove it? “ Why, 
it is very true,” said the honourable 
Non-contagionist, “ that he took the 
contugion ; but (oh these buts!) the 
other nineteen persons went away 
unhurt. If Dr Maclean escaped, it 
is well known that Dr White, who 
inoculated himself, in Egypt, with 
the virus of the plague, did not, 
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Mr Trant referred to a surgeon, 
a non-contagionist, who, in order to 
prove his opinion, got into a bed 
which had been occupied by an in- 
fected individual. What was the con- 
sequence ? Like the quaker’s horse, 
which was taught to live without eat- 
ing, the experimentalist, unfortunate- 
ly, died, at an equally unfortunate 

oint of time. 

The general belief of Europe, il- 
lustrated by the last example, and 
lately corroborated by Mr Rae Wil- 
son, is, that clothes can convey in- 
fection. It is farther supporied by 
the fact, that the quarter of the Jews 
who purchase clothes in eastern cap- 
itals, is that where the infection fre- 
quently begins and most prevails; 
and again we say, that this general 
belief, so corroborated and  support- 
ed, and so feebly and contradictorily 
opposed, ought to admonish caution 
in taking a step by which the health 
of the community might be jeopar- 
died, for the chandler’s-shop _ princi- 
ple of making a little additional 
trade, and selling a little more Egyp- 
tian cotton ! 





WEAVING IN SCOTLAND. 

The business of weaving by steam 
is carried ong a great extent in Scot- 
land. Ther are about fifty facto- 
ries with power looms in Glasgow 
and its neighbourhood. Some ol 
these are only partially going, or, at 
least, have had additions built to 
them, which are not yet working. 
There are at least thirty in full ope- 
ration, The average number of 
looms in each amounts to about 15). 
Some of them contain between 400 
and 500, while others have no more 
than fifty or sixty. The average 
gives for the factories in full opera- 
tion at the beginning of the year 
5550 looms. The other twenty, as 
being only partially working at that 
time, say one half filled, give 1850 
additional looms, or 7400 in all.— 
Each of these looms will work as 
much as three hand weavers on al 
average, and thus, in that neighbour- 
hood, as much work is done by m2- 
chinery as would require 22,000 

















weavers to perform in the usual ways 
Every two of these looms require 
the attention of one woman or girl, 
and every twenty, one man employ- 
ed at a dressing machine. ‘There 
are besides tenters, drawers, twisters, 
&e. &c. which will make another 
man or boy to the twenty looms, 
The quantity of cloth produced by 
this machinery is immense, The 
value of this manufacture alone is 
upwards of 1,000,000/, ‘There are 
besides about 2000 looms very near- 
ly ready, exclusive of several new 
factories building, some of them very 
large. 
ARTIFICIAL TORTOISE SHELL. 

A French chemist, M. d’Arcet, 
has discovered that animal gelatine 
may be obtained from bones and 
ivory, by treating them with weak 
muriatic acid, which may afterwards 
be turned into fancy articles, either 
having the appearance of tortoise- 
shell or rose-wood, The process, 
the same as tanning hides ; after it is 
swelled by moisture, it is to be put 
between layers of tan, from four to 
six inches thick ; and, in that state, 
to be placed in a tub, at the bottom 
of which is the requisite quantity of 
water, Ifthe astringency of the tan 
he dissipated before the operation is 
complete, it must be watered with a 
solution of small tan. The tanned 
gelatine is perfectly insoluble and 
unalterable, either by water or air. 
{t is semi-transparent while fresh, but 
becomes opaque by drying; and will 
then, according to the method pur- 
sued, assume the appearance of, more 
or less, dark rose-wood, and may be 
streaked with gold or silver, and 
worked as tortoise-shell, or turned as 
bone or ivory: it will take the tan 
after having been shaped ; but, then, 
care must be taken that it is not 
warped while drying. M. d’A. has 
treated a disc of ivory in this way, 
and dropped upon it a solution of 
gold, which, with other toys that he 
valued highly, might have been 
thought to be made of fine red shell. 
fanned gelatine will soften in boil- 
ing water, with an alkali, as does 
horn or shell. In this state it easily 
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takes the form required, and will mix 
with liquid shell. Shavings of bone 
and ivory may be tanned with a so- 
lution of tan, which is convenient 
and economical, M. d’A. hopes to 
obtain light-coloured shell also, but 
we have not yet heard of his success 
in that experiment. ‘This chemist 
has made a kind of paper by grind- 
ing animal gelatine, as they do rags 
in making common paper. ‘The ma- 
terial obtained is a strong and useful 
kind of parchment, At the mineral 
water-works at Gros Cailon, the use 
of gelatine has been introduced in the 
composition for sulphureous water- 
baths, to prevent that irritation of 
skin of which patients complain so 
much. The hygrometric insensibili- 
ty and insolubility of gelatine, in cold 
water, gave E. Ginchardierre, hat- 
maker at Paris, the idea, in which 
he has perfectly succeeded, of using 
it in stiffening hats. 





QUILLS. 

The following method of prepar- 
ing these useful articles is recom- 
mended—* Suspend them in a cop- 
per, containing hot water, just to 
touch their nibs; then, closing the 
copper, so as to be steam-tight, leave 
the quills, for a considerable time, 
exposed to the heat and moisture of 
the steam; by which the fat they 
contain will be melted and drawn 
out; after this treatment has been 
continued about four hours, they 
will attain a considerable degree of 
softness and transparency. Next day, 
open the nibs, draw the pith, and, 
having rubbed them with a soft and 
dry cloth, place them in a gently- 
heated oven, or at the side of a fire, 
for a while ; and it will be found, on 
the following day, that, together with 
the hardness and firmness of horn or 
bone, they have acquired the trans- 
parency, though not the brittleness 
of glass. 

A DEXTEROUS THEFT. 

As two ladies were knocking at a 
door on Sunday afternoon, a person 
who had the appearance of a gentle- 
man stepped up to the house, and 
bowed to them, ‘The door was 
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opened, and they all walked in to- 
gether. After some conversation in 
the parlour, the gentleman began to 
wonder at his aunt’s not returning 
from church, and observed that the 
length of the sermon must be the 
cause of it. The wished-for lady, 
however, was soon heard at the 
door ; and he instantly proposed a 
scheme to frighten his relative for 
the diversion of the ladies. The 
scheme was, that he should slip into 
the next room with the silver tea- 
kettle and lamp, and then his aunt, 
as soon as she should call for it, 
might conclude that it was stolen. As 
the lady came into the room, the 
gentleman moved round to the pas- 
sage ; the maid opened the door for 
him, and he told her he should re- 
turn immediately to tea. After the 
first compliments had passed among 
the ladies, the tea was called for ; 
the visitors, who thought themselves 
in the secret, tittered ; the mistress 
of the house was at a loss to know 
the reason ; she rang the bell: the 
maid missed the kettle; an alarm 
arose, and the visitors were obliged 
to confess that the nephew had _hid- 
den himself in the next room, with 
the kettle, to excite surprise. The 
lady stared at the word nephew, hav- 
ing no relative of that denomination, 
The maid bore testimony to the 
man’s abrupt exit ; and not the least 
doubt could remain of his artful vil- 
lainy. 
A BROAD HINT AND A PROPER REBUKE, 

At a social’ entertainment some 
stories too wonderful to be true were 
related by one of the company. A 
pause occurring in the conversation, 
another individual of the party com- 
menced by saying,—“ Gentlemen, I 
will now tell my tale. In a village 
lived a butcher, who had the curio- 
sity, one day, to view the adjacent 
country from the top of the church- 
steeple, and, for that purpose, he 
was escorted by the clerk of the par- 
ish. Soon after they had reached 
the top, the bells began to ring, 
which caused the steeple to rock 
from one side to the other with such 
velocity, that the butcher, unable to 





bear the effect (which completely ad- 
dled his brains), leaped from the top ; 
but reflecting on the risk he ran in 
alighting, he suddenly drew his knife 
from its sheath, stuck it in the wall, 
and there hung dangling by it like a 
hat on a peg, till some persons having 
obtained a ladder, lifted him down.” 
—‘“ That must be a lie!” exclaimed 
the person who had before amused 
the company so much.—“ And, pray, 
what have you been telling the whole 
evening?” said the other; and the 
first speaker was confounded, 





MILK AND CREAM, 

The following are the prices of 
these commodities advertised by the 
great Westminster Dairy Company. 
Our housekeepers may compare them 
with what is charged here— 


Best Double Cream, 4s. Od. pr quart, ale 
measure. 


New Milk, Os. 4d. 
Skimmed Milk, Os. 2d. 


The milk to be delivered by the ser- 
vants of the Company, from cans 
effectually secured by locks, to pre- 
vent the possibility cf adulteration. 





TO MAKE ONE SIDE OP FLAT IRON 
BARS STEEL ONLY HALF THROUGH. 


First place a layer of carbon, then 
of bars of iron, then of clay, or clay- 
ey mixture, such that the necessary 
heat will not vitrify it, or any other 
substance not containing a_prevail- 
ing portion of carbon, Upon this 
lay more iron bars, then more cat- 
bon, and more clay, &c. throughout 
the batch. Being thus laid and heat- 
ed, to a sufficient degree, that part 
of the bars covered by the clay, &c. 
will remain iron: of course, there- 
fore, the duration of the application 
of heat, and the quantity of carbon, 
must be proportionate to the quantity 
of steel required on each bar; and 
if one edge only of the bar is to be 
steeled, care must be taken to place 
and keep the bars edgewise in the 
furnace : this operation may be; 
though not so advantageously, pe! 
formed without the use of clay o 


other substance. 





